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NOTE 

I his volume of papers, unconnected as they arc, it 
will be better to read through from the beginning, 
rather than dip into at random A certain thread of 
meaning binds them Memories of childhood and 
youth, portraits of those who hare gone before us m 
the battle — taken together, they build up a face that 
“I have loved long since and lost awhile.” the face 
of what was once myself. This has come by acci- 
dent , I had no design at first to be autobiographical , 
I was but led away by the charm of beloved memories 
and by regret for the irrevocable dead , and when 
piy own young face (which is a face of the dead also) 
began to appear in the well as by a kind of magic, 
I was the first to be surprised at the occurrence 

My grandfather the pious child, my father the idle 
eager sentimental youth, I have thus unconsciously 
exposed. Of their descendant, the person of to-day, 
I wish to keep the secret, not because I love him 
better, but because, with him, I am still in a business 
partnership, and cannot divide interests. 



viii > ’ NOTE 

Of the papers which make up the volume, some 
have appeared already in The Comhill y Zongman*s y 
Scribner \ The English Illustrated \ The Magazine of 
Art y The Contemporary Review, three are here in 
print for the first time, and two others ha\e enjoyed 
only what may be regarded as a private circulation. 

R L. S. 
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Memories and portraits 

i 

THE FOREIGNER AT HOME 

“This is no my am hnuse , 

I ken by the biggin' n't * 

Two recent books , 1 one by Mr Grant White on 
England, one on France by the diabolically clever Mr 
^Hillebrand, may well have set people thinking on the 
divisions of races and nations Sucli thoughts should 
arise with particular congruity and force to inhabitants of 
that United Kingdom, peopled from so many different 
stocks, babbling so many different dialects, and offering 
in its extent such singular contrasts, from the busiest 
over-population to the unkindliest desert, from the 
Black Country to the Moor of Rannoch. It is not 
only when we cross the seas that we go abroad , there 
are foreign parts of England , and the race that has 
conquered so wide an empire has not yet managed to 
assimilate the islands whence she sprang. Ireland, 
•Wales, and the Scottish mountains still cling, in part, 
to their old Gaelic speech. It was but the other day 
that English triumphed m Cornwall, and they still show 

1 1S81 
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in Mousehole, on St. Michael’s Bay, the house of the 
last Cornish-speaking woman English itself, which 
will now frank the traveller through the most of North 
America, through the greater South Sea Islands, in 
India, along much of the coast of Africa, and in the 
ports of China and Japan, is still to be heard, in its 
home country, m half a hundred varying stages V)f 
transition You may go all over the States, and — 
setting aside the actual intrusion and influence of 
foreigners, negro, French, or Chinese — you shall scarce 
meet with so marked a diffeience of accent as m the 
forty miles between Edinburgh and Glasgow, or of dialect 
as m the hundred miles between Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen. Book English has gone round the world, but 
at home we still preserve the racy idioms of our fathers, 
and every county, in some parts every dale, has its own 
quality of speech, vocal or verbal In like manner, local 
custom and prejudice, even local religion and local law f| 
linger on into the latter end of the nineteenth century 
— < impena in wiper to, foreign things at home 

In spite of these promptings to reflection; ignorance 
of his neighbours is the character of the typical John 
Bull His is a domineering nature, steady in fight, 
imperious to command, but neither curious nor quick - 
about the life of others. In French colonies, and still 
more m the Dutch, I have read that there is an im- 
mediate and lively contact between the dominant and 
the dominated race, that a certain sympathy is begotten, 
or at the least a transfusion of prejudices, making life 
easier for both But the Englishman sits apart, bursting^ 
with, pride and ignorance. He figures among his vassals * 
in the hour of peace with the same disdainful air that » 
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led him on to victory. A passing enthusiasm for some 
foreign art or fashion may deceive the woild, it cannot 
impose upon his intimates He may be amused by a 
foreigner as by a monkey, but he will never condescend 
to study him with any patience Miss Bird, an authoress 
with whom I profess myself m love, declares all the 
wands of Japan to be uneatable— a staggering preten- 
sion So, when the Prince of Wales’s marriage was 
celebrated at Mentone by a dinner to the Mentonese, it 
was proposed to give them solid English fare — roast 
beef and plum pudding, and no tomfoolery. Here we 
have either pole of the Britannic folly. We will not 
eat the food of any foreigner ; nor, when we have the 
chance, will we suffer him to eat^of it himself The 
same spirit inspired Miss Bird’s American missionaries, 
who had come thousands of miles to change the faith of 
Japan, and openly professed their ignorance of the 
religions they were trying to supplant. 

I ‘quote an American m this connection without 
scruple. Uncle Sam is better than John Bull, but 
he is tawed with the English stick. For Mr Grant 
White the States are the New England States and 
nothing more. He wonders at the amount of drink* 
ing in London; let him try San Francisco He 
.^wittily reproves English ignorance as to the status 
of women in America ; but has he not himself for- 
gotten Wyoming? The name Yankee, of which he 
is so tenacious, ' is used over the most of the great 
s Union as a term of reproach. The Yankee States, 
'Off 'which he is so staunch a subject, are but a drop 
the bucket And we find in his book a vast virgin 
^gborance of the life and "prospects of America; every 
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view partial, parochial, not raised to the horizon, the 
moral feeling proper, at the largest, to a clique of 
Stales , and the whole scope and atmosphere not 
American, but merely Yankee I will go far beyond 
him in reprobating the assumption and the incivility 
of my countryfolk to their cousins from beyond the 
sea; I grill in my blood over the silly rudeness df 
our newspaper articles , and I do not know where 
to look when I find myself in company frith an 
American and see my (ountrymcn unbending to him 
as to a performing dog Rut in the case of Mr 
Grant White example were better than precept. 
Wyoming is, aftei all, more readily accessible to 
Mr White than Boston to the English, and the New 
England self sufficiency no better justified than the 
Britannic. 

It is so, perhaps, in all countries, perhaps in all, 
men are most ignorant of the foreigners at home. 
John Bull is ignorant of the States , he is probably 
ignorant of India , but considering his opportunities, 
he is far more ignorant of countries nearer his own 
door. There is one country, for instance — its frontier 
not so far from London, its people closely akin, its 
language the same in all essentials with the English 
— of wl)ich I will go bail he knows nothing. His 
ignorance of the Sister kingdom cannot be described; 
it can only be illustrated by anecdote. I once travelled 
with a man of plausible manners and good intelligence 
f— a University man, as the phrase goes— a man, be- 
sides, who bad taken his degree m life and knew a 
thing or two about the age we live in. We were deep 
in talk, whirling between Peterborough and London; 
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among other things, he began to descnbe some piece 
of legal injustice he had recently encountered, and 
I observed in my innocence that things were not so 
in Scotland “ I beg your pardon,” said he, “ this 
is a matter of law,” He had never heard of the 
Scots law, nor did he -choose to be informed. The 
law was the same for the whole country, he told me 
roundly, every child knew that At last, to settle 
matter^ I explained to him that I was a member of 
a Scottish legal body, and had stood the brunt of an 
examination m the very law m question. Thereupon 
he looked me for a moment full in the face and 
dropped the comersation. This is a monstrous in- 
stance, if you like, but it does not^ stand alone in the 
experience of Scots 

England and Scotland differ, indeed, in law, m 
history, in religion, in education, and m the very 
look of nature and men’s faces, not always widely, 
but always trenchantly Many particulars that struck 
Mr Grant White, a Yankee, struck me, a Scot, no 
less forcibly, he and I felt ourselves foreigners on 
many common pro\ocations A Scotchman may tramp 
the better part of Europe and the United States, and 
never again receive so vivid an impression of foreign 
travel and strange lands and manners as on his first 
excursion into England The change from a hilly to 
a level country strikes him with delighted wonder. 
Along the flat horizon there arise the frequent vener- 
able towers of churches. He sees at the end of airy 
vistas the revolution of the windmill sails. He may 
go where he pleases in the future; he may see Alps, 9 
and Pyramids, and lions; but it will be hard to beat 
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the pleasure of that moment There are, indeed, few 
merrier spectacles than that of many windmills bicker- 
ing together in a fresh breeze *over a woody country; 
their halting alacrity of movement, their pleasant 
business, making bread all day with uncouth gesticu- 
lations, their air, gigantically human, as of a creature 
half alive, put a spirit of romance into the tames? 
landscape When the Scotch child sees them fiist 
he falls immediately in love , and from that time 
forward windmills keep turning in his dreams And 
so, m their degree, with every feature of the life and 
landscape. The waim, habitable age of towns and 
hamlets, the green, settled, ancient look of the 
countiy, the lush hedgerows, stiles, and privy path- 
ways in the fields , the sluggish, brimming rivers , 
chalk and smock - frocks , chimes of bells and the 
rapid, pertly- sounding English speech — they are all 
new to the curiosity , they are all set to English airs 
in the child's story that he tells himself at night 
The sharp edge of novelty wears off, the feeling is 
scotched, but I doubt whether it is ever killed 
Rather it keeps returning, ever the more rarely and 
strangely, and even m scenes to which you have been 
long accustomed suddenly awakes and gives a relish 
to enjoyment or heightens the sense of isolation. 

One thing especially continues unfamiliar to the 
Scotchmans eye — the domestic architecture, the look of 
streets and buildings; the quaint, venerable age of 
many, and the thin walls and warm colouring of all. 
We have, in Scotland, far fewer ancient buildings, above 
all in country places ; and those that we have are all of 
hewn or harled masonry. Wood has been sparingly 
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used in their construction; the window -frames are 
sunken in the wall, not flat to the front, as m England ; 
the roofs are steeper-pitfched ; even a hill farm will have 
a massy, square, cold and permanent appeal anre 
English houses, m comparison, have the look of card- 
board toys, such as a puff might shatter. And to this 
the Scotchman never becomes used His eye can never 
rest consciously on one of these brick houses— rickles of 
brick, a& he might call them — or on one of these flat- 
chested streets, but he is instantly reminded where he is, 
and instantly travels back in fancy to his home “ This 
is no my am house, I ken by the biggin* o’t ’ And 
yet perhaps it is his own, bought with his own money, 
the key of it long polished m his pocket ; but it has not 
yet, and never will be, thoroughly adopted by his ima* 
gihation; nor does he cease to remember that, m the 
whole length and breadth of his native country, there 
was no building even distantly resembling it 

But it is not alone m scenery and architecture that 
we count England foreign The constitution of society, 
the very pillars of the empire, surprise and even pain us. 
The dull, neglected peasant, sunk m matter, insolent, 
gross and servile, makes a startling contrast with our 
own long-legged, long-headed, thoughtful, Bible-quoting 
ploughman A week or two in such a place as Suffolk 
leaves the Scotchman gasping It seems incredible that 
within the boundaries of his own island a jelass should 
have been thus forgotten Even the educated and in- 
telligent, who hold our own opinions and speak in our 
own words, yet seem to hold them with a difference or 
from another reason, and to speak on all things with less * 
interest and conviction. The first shock of English 
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society is like a cold plunge It is possible that the 
Scot comes looking for too much, and to be sure his 
first txptnment will be in the wrong direction Yet 
surely his complaint is grounded ; surely the speech of 
Englishmen is too often lacking in generous ardour, the 
better part of the man too often withheld from the social 
commerce, and the contact of mind w T ith mind evaded 
as with terror A Scot* h peasant will talk more liberally 
out of his own experience He will not put >ou*by with 
comersational counters and small jests, he will gne 
you the best of himself, like one interested in life and 
mans chief end A Scotchman is vain, interested in 
himself and others, eager for sympathy, setting forth his 
thoughts and experience m the best light The egofsm 
of the Englishman is self-contained He does not seek 
to proselytise He takes no interest in Scotland or the 
Scotch, and, w r hat is the unkmdest cut of all, he does 
not care to justify lus indifference (live him the wages 
of going on and being an Englishman, that is all he 
asks, end in the meantime, while you continue to 
associate, he would rather not be reminded of your 
baser origin Compared with the grand, tree-hke se f- 
sufficiency of his demeanour, the vanity and curiosity of 
the Scot seem uneasy, vulgar, and immodest That you 
should continually try to establish human and serious 
relations, that you should actually feel an interest in 
John Bull, and desire and invite a return of interest 
from him, may argue something more awake and lively 
m your mind, hut it still puts you in the attitude of a 
suitor and a poor relation Thus even the lowest class 
of the educated English tow'ers over a Scotchman by the 
head and shoulders. 
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Different indeed is the atmosphere in which Scotch 
and English youth begin to look about them, come 
to themselves in life, and gather up those first appte 
hensions which are the material of future thought and, 
to a great extent, the rule of future conduct I have 
been to school in both" countries, and I found, m the 
boys of the North, something at once loughcr and 
more tender, at once more reser\e and more expansion, 
a greater habitual distance chequered by glimpses of 
a nearer intimacy, and on the whole wider extremes 
of temperament and sensibility The boy of the Soutli 
seems more wholesome, but less thoughtful , he guts 
himself to games as to a business, striving to excel, 
but is not readily transport d by imagination . the 
type remains with me as cleaner in mind and body, 
more active, fonder of eating, endowed with a lesser 
and a less romantic sense of life and of the future, 
and more immeised in present circumstances And 
certainly, for one thing, English bovs are younger for 
their age Sabbath observance makes a senes of grim, 
and perhaps serviceable, pauses m the tenor of Scotch 
boyhood — days of great stillness and solitude for the 
rebellious mind, w r hen m the dearth of books and play, 
and m the intervals of stud>ing the Shorter Catechism, 
the intellect and senses prey upon and test each 
other The typical English Sunday, with the huge 
midday dinner and the plethoric afternoon, leads per- 
haps to different results. Ab^ut the very cradle of 
the Scot there goes a hum of metaphysical divinity, 
and the whole of two divergent systems is summed up, 
not merely speciously, in the two first questions of the 
nval catechisms, the English tritely inquiring, " What ^ 
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is your name ? ” the Scottish striking at the very roots 
of life with, “ What is the chief end of man ? ” and 
answering nobly, if obscurely, “To glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever ” I do not wish to make an 
idol of the Shorter Catechism , but the fact of such a 
question being asked opens to us Scotch a great field 
of speculation; and the fact that it is asked of all of 
us, from the peer to the ploughboy, binds us more 
nearly together No Englishman of E> ron’s agte, char- 
acter, and history would have had patience for long 
theological discussions on the way to fight for Greece , 
but the daft Gordon blood and the Aberdonian school- 
days kept their influence to the end We have spoken 
of the material conditions; nor need much more be 
said of these . of the land lying everywhere more ex- 
posed, of the wind always louder and bleaker, of the 
black, roaring winters, of tne gloom of high-lying, 
old stone cities, imminent on the windy seaboard ; 
compared with the level streets, the warm colouring of 
the brick, the domestic quaintness of the architecture, 
among which English children begin to grow up and 
come to themselves in life As the stage of the 
University approaches, the contrast becomes more ex- 
press The English lad goes to Oxford or Cambridge ; 
there, in an ideal world of gardens, to lead a semi- 
scenic life, costumed, disciplined and drilled by proctors. 
Nor is this to be regarded merely as a stage of edu-* 
cation, it is a piece of privilege besides, and a step 
that separates him further from the bulk of his com- 
patriots. At an earlier age the Scottish lad begins 
his greatly different experience of crowded class-rooms, 
of a gaunt quadrangle, of a bell hourly booming over 
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the traffic of the city to recall him from the public-house 
where he has been lunching, or the streets where he 
has been wandering fancy-free His college life has 
little of restraint, and nothing of necessary gentility. 
He will find no quiet clique of the exclusive, studious 
and cultured; no rotten borough of the arts All 
classes rub shoulders on the greasy benches The raffish 
young gentleman m gloves must measure his scholarship 
with thft plain, clownish laddie trom the parish school 
They separate, at the session’s end, one to smoke 
cigars about a watering-place, the other to resume the 
labours of the field beside his peasant family. The 
first muster of a college class m Scotland is a scene 
of curious and painful interest ; so many lads, fresh 
from the heather, hang round the stove m cloddish 
embairassment, rufiled by the presence of then smarter 
comrades, and afraid of the sound of their own rustic 
voices It was m those early days, I think, that 
Professor Blackie won the affection of his pupils, 
putting these uncouth, umbrageous students at their 
ease with ready human geniality Thus, at least, we 
have a healthy democratic atmosphere to breathe in 
while at work; even when there is no cordiality there 
is always a juxtaposition of the different classes, and 
in the competition of study the intellectual power of 
each is plainly demonstrated to the other Our tasks 
ended, we of the North go forth as freemen into the 
humming, lamplit city At live o’clock you may see 
the last of us hiving from the college gates, m the 
glare of the shop windows, under the green glimmer 
of the winter sunset. The frost tingles in our blood ; 
no proctor lies m wait to intercept us; till the bell. 
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sounds again, we are the masters of the world, and 
some portion of our lives is always Saturday, la trfoe 
dt Dteu 

Nor must wt* onut the sense of the nature of his 
country and his country’s history gradually growing m 
the child’s mind from story and from observation. A 
Scottish child hears much of shipwreck, outlying irofl 
skerries, pitiless breakers, and great sea-lights , much of 
heathery mountains, wild clans, and hunted Covenanters 
Breaths come to him m song of the distant Cheviots and 
the ling of fora)ing hoofs He glones in his hard-fisted 
forefatheis, of the iron girdle and the handful of oat- 
meal, who rode so swiftly and lived so sparely on their 
laids. Poverty, ill-luck, enterpnse, and constant resolu- 
tion are the fibres of the legend of his count! y’s history. 
The heroes and kings of Scotland have been tiagically 
fated, the most marking incidents in Sc ottish history — 
Hodden, Darien, or the Forty-five— were still either 
failures or defeats, and the fall of Wallace and the 
repeated reverses of the Bruce combine with the very 
smallness of the counti) to teach rathei a moral than 
a material criterion for life Britain is altogether small, 
the mere taproot of her extended empire Scotland, 
again, which alone the Scottish boy adopts in his imagi- 
nation, is but a little part of that, and avowedly cold, 
sterile and unpopulous. It is not so for nothing I 
once seemed to have perceived m an American boy a 
greater readiness of sympathy for lands that are great, 
and nch, and growing, like his own It proved to be 
quite otherwise a mere dumb piece of boyish romance, 
that 1 had lacked penetration to divine. But the error 
jserves the purpose of my argument , for I am sure, at 
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least, that the heart of young Scotland will be always 
touched more nearly by paucit) of number and Spartan 
poverty of life 

So we may argue, and yet the difference is not e\ 
p’amed That Shorter Catechism which T took as 
being so typical of Scotland, was ) et compost d m the 
city of Westminster. The division of i aces is more 
sharply marked within the borders of Scotland itself 
than between the countries Calloway and ISuehan, 
Lothian and Lochaber, are like foreign parts, vet >ou 
may choose a man fiom any of them, and ten to one, 
he shall prove to have the head mark of a Scot A 
century and a half ago the Highlander wore a different 
costume, spoke a different language, worshipped in 
another church, held different morals, and obe>ed a 
different social constitution from his fellow c ountrymen 
either of the soutli or nor'h Even the English, it is 
recorded, did not loathe the Highlander and the High- 
land costume as the) were loathed by the remainder of 
the Scotch Yet the Highlander felt himself a Scot 
He would willingly raid into the Scotc.li lowlands but 
his courage failed him at the border, and he icgardtd 
England as a perilous, unhomely land When the Black 
Watch, after years of foreign service, returned to Scot 
land, veteians leaped out and kissed the earth at Port 
Patrick They had been in Ii eland, stationed among 
men of their own race and language, where they were 
well liked and treated with affection , but it was the soil 
of Galloway that they kissed at the extreme end of the 
hostile lowlands, among a people who did not under- 
stand their speech, and who had hated, harried, and 
hanged them since the dawn of history. Last, and 
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perhaps most cunous, the sons of chieftains were often 
educated on the continent of Europe They went 
abroad speaking Gaelic, they it turned speaking, not 
English, but the broad dialect of Scotland Now, what 
idea had they in then minds when they thus, in thought, 
identified themselves with their ancestral enemies'* 
What was the sense m which they w r ere Scotch and ndt 
English, or Scotch and not lush? Can a bare name be 
thus influential on the minds and affections of men, and 
a politic al aggregation blind them to the nature of faets ? 
The story ot the Austrian Empire would seem to answer. 
No, the far more galling business of Ireland clenches 
the negative from nearer home Is it common educa- 
tion, common morals, a common language or a common 
faith, that join men into nations? There were practically 
none of these m the case we are considering 

The fact lcmams m spite of the difleience of blood 
and language, the Low lander feels himself the senti- 
mental countryman of the Highlander. When they 
meet a blond, they fall upon each other’s necks in spmt , 
teen at home there is a kind of clannish intimacy m 
their talk Rut from his compatriot in the south the 
Low lander stands consciously apait He has had a 
different training, he obeys different laws, he makes 
his will in other terms, is otherwise divorced and 
married , his eyes are not at home m an English land- 
scape or with English houses , his ear continues to 
remark the English speech , and even though his tongue 
acquire the Southern knack, he will still have a strong 
Scotch accent of the mind. 
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I am asked to write something (iL is not specifically 
stated what) to the profit and glory of m> Alma Mater , 
and the fact is I seem to be m vei> marl\ the same 
caseftith those who addressed me, foi while I am willing 
enough to wnte something, I know not wind to write 
Only one point I set, that if I am to write at all, it 
should be of the University itself and m> own dajs 
under its shadow, of the things that are still the same 
and of those that are already changed suMi talk, in 
* short, as would pass naturally between a student of 
today and one of yesterday, supposing them to meet 
and grow confidential 

The generations pass away swiftly enough on the high 
seas of life, more swiftly still in the little bubbling back- 
water of the quadrangle , so that we see there, on a 
scale startlingly diminished, the flight of turn and the 
succession of men I looked for my name the other 
day in last year’s case-book of the Speculate c Natur- 
ally enough I looked for it near the end , it was not 
there, nor yet in the next column, so that I began to 
think it had been dropped at press , and when at last 1 

1 Wntten for the “ Book ” of the Edinburgh University Union 
Fancy Fair. 
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found it, mounted on the shouldt rs of so many succes- 
sors, and looking in that posture like the name of a man 
of ninety, I was conscious of some of the dignity of 
years This kind of dignity of temporal precession is 
likely, with prolonged life, to become more familiar, 
possibly less welcome , but I felt it stiongly then, it is 
strongly on nu now, and I am the more emboldened ,to 
speak with my sutcessors in the tone of a parent and a 
praiscr of things past * 

For, indeed, that which they attend is hut a fallen 
University , it has doubtless some rtmams of good, for 
human institutions decline by giadual stages , but 
decline, m spite of all seeming embellishments, it Hoes, 
and what is perhaps more singular, began to do so when 
1 tcastd to be a student Thus, by an odd chance, I 
had the very last of the very best r f Alma Mater , the 
same thing, I hear (which makes it the more strange), 
had pieviously happened to my father , and if they are 
good and do not die, something not at all unsimilar will 1 
be found in time to have befallen my successors of to- 
day Of the specific points of change, of advantage m 
tne past, of shortcoming in the present, I must own that, 
on a neat t vamination, they look wondrous cloudy The 
chief and far the most lamentable change is the absence 
of a ceitam lean, ugly, idle, unpopular student, whose 
presence vas for me the gist and heart of the w'hole 
matter whose changing humouis, fine occasional pur- 
poses of good, flinching acceptance of evil, shiverings on 
wet, east-windy, morning journeys up to class, infinite 
yawnings during lee ture and unquenchable gusto m the 
delights of truantry, made up the sunshine and shadow 
of my college life You cannot fancy what you missed 
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in missing him his virtues, I make sure, are inconceiv- 
able to his successors, just as the> wtre apparently con- 
tealed from his contemporaries, for I was practically 
alone in the pleasure 1 hu<l m his sot lety Poor soul, I 
remt mber how much he was cast down at times, and 
how life (whit h had not yit begun) seemed to bealrtady 
ak an end, and hope (]uite dead, and misfortune and dis- 
honour, like physical presences, dogging him as he went 
And it *na> be worth while to add that these clouds 
rolled away m their season, and that all < louds i oil awa\ 
at last, and the troubles of youth in partKulai are things 
but of a moment So this student, whom I have in my 
eye, took his full share of these concerns, and that veiy 
largely by Ins own fault , but he still dung to his 
fortune, and in the nudst of much misconduct, kept on 
in his own way learning how to work , and at last, to Ins 
wonder, escaped out of the stage of studentship not 
openly shamed, leaving behind him the University of 
* Edinburgh shorn of a good deal of its interest for 
myself 

But while be is (in more senses than one) the first 
person, he is by no means the only one whom I regret, 
or whom the students of to-d<iy, if they knew what thev 
had lost, would regret also They have still 'Tail, to be 
sure — long may they have him 1 — and they have still 
Tait’s class-room, cupola and all but tlunk of what a 
different place it was w r hen this youth of mine (at least 
on roll days) would be present on the benefits, and, at 
the near end of the platform, Lindsay senior 1 was airing 
his robust old age It is possible my successors may 
have nerver even heaid of Old Lindsay , but when he 
1 Professor Tait’s labmatory assistant 
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went, a link snapped with the last century He had 
something of a rustic air, sturdy and fresh and plain , he 
spoke with a ripe east-country accent, which 1 used to 
admire , his reminiscences were all of journeys on foot 
or highways busy with post-chaises — a Scotland before 
steam ; he had seen the coal fire on the Isle of May, 
and he regaled me with tales of my own grandfather 
Thus he was for me a mirror of things perished , it was 
only in his memory that I could see the huge Shock of 
flames of the May beacon stream to leeward, and the 
watchers, as they fed the fire, lay hold unscoiched of the 
windward bars of the furnace , it was only thus that I 
could see my grandfather driving swiftly in a gig along 
the seaboaid road from Pittenwecm to Crail, and for all 
his business hurry, drawing up to speak good-humouredly 
with those he met And now, m las turn, Lindsay is 
gone also , inhabits only the memories of other men, till 
these shall follow him , and figures in my lemimscences 
as my grandfather figured in his 

To day, again, they ha\e Professor Butcher, and I 
hear he has a prodigious deal of Greek , and they 
have Professor Chiystal, who is a man filled with the 
mathematics And doubtless these are set-offs But 
they cannot change the fact that Professor Blackie has 
retired, and that Professor Kelland is dead No man’s 
education is complete or truly liberal who knew not 
Kelland Theie were unutterable lessons m the mere 
sight of that frail old clerical gentleman, lively as a boy, 
kind like a fairy godfather, and keeping perfect order m 
his class by the spell of that very kindness I have' 
heard him di lft into reminiscences m class time, though 
not for long, and gi\e us glimpses of old-world life in 
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out-of-the-way English parishes when he was young; 
thus playing the same part as Lindsay — the part of the 
surviving memory, signalling out of the dark backward 
and abysm of time the images of perished things but 
it was a part that scarce became him, he somehow 
lacked the means for all. his silver hair and worn fare, 
was not truly old , and he had too much of the 
uniest and petulant fire of youth, and loo much invin- 
cible innocence of mind, to play the veteran well The 
time to measure him best, to taste (in the old phrase) 
his gracious nature, was when he leceived his Jass at 
home What a pretty simplicity would he then show, 
trying to amuse us like children with toys, and what 
an engaging nervousness of manner, as fearing that his 
efforts might not succeed ! Truly be made us all feel 
like children, and like children embanassed, but at the 
same time filled with sympathy for the conscientious, 
troubled elder- boy who wa-, working so hard to enter- 
tain us. A theorist has held the view that there is no 
feature m man so tell-tale as his spectacles, that the 
mouth may be compiesscd and the biow smoothed 
artificially, but the sheen of the barnacles is diagnostic. 
And truly it must have been thus w r ith Kelland , for as 
I still fancy I behold him frisking actively about the 
platform, pointer m hand, that which I seem to see 
most clearly is the way his glasses glittered with affec- 
tion, 1 never knew T but one other man who had (if you 
will permit the phrase) so kind a spectacle; and that 
was Dr. Appleton. But the light m his case was 
tempered and passive, in Kelland’s it danced, and 
changed, and flashed vivaciously among the students, 
like a perpetual challenge to goodwill 
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I cannot sa> so rnucli about Professor Blackie, for 
a good reason Kelland’s class I attended, once even 
gamed there a i ertifk ate of incut, the only distinction 
of my Unnersity caieei But although I am the holder 
of a ccitificale of attendance in the professor’s own 
hand, I cannot remember to have been present in the 
Greek class above a dozen times Professor Blaejpe 
was even kind enough to lemark (more than once) 
while in the vcr> act of writing the document above 
referred to, that he did not know ni) face Indeed, I 
denied m>self many opportunities acting upon an 
extensive and highly rational system, of truanlry, which 
cost me a gieat deal of trouble to put in exercise — 
perhaps as much as would have taught me Greek — and 
sent mt forth into the W’orUl and the profession of letters 
with the* merest shadow of an education But they say 
it is alwajs a good thing to have taken pains, and that 
success is its own rewaid, whatever be its nature, so 
that, perhaps, even upon this 1 should plume myself/ 
that no one ever played the truant with more deliberate 
care, and none ever had more certificates for less 
education One consequence, however, of my sjstem 
is that I have much less to say of Professor Blackie 
than I had of Professoi Kelland , and as he is still 
alive, and vvid long, I hope, continue to be so, it will 
not surprise you ver) much that I have no intention of 
saying it 

Meanwhile, how man) others have gone — Jenkin, 
Hodgson, and I know not who besides; and of that 
tide of students that used to throng the arch and blacken 1 
the quadrangle, how many are scattered into the re- 
motest parts of the earth, and how many more have lain 
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down beside their fathers m their “ resti»g-gia\es ” 1 
And again, how many of these last have not found their 
way there, all too early, through the stress of education * 
That was one thing, at least, from which my truantry 
protected me I am sorry indeed that I have no Guek, 
but I should be sorrier still if 1 were dead ; noi del 
knpw the name ol that branch of knowledge which is 
worth acquiring at the price of a bi.un fe\er There 
are many sordid tragedies 111 the life of the student, 
above all if he be poor, or drunken, or both , but 
nothing more moves a wise man’s pity than tin case of 
the lad who is in too much hurry to be learned And 
so, for the sake of a moral at the end, I will call up one 
more figure, and ha\e done A student, ambitious of 
success by that hot, intemperate manner of study that 
now grows so common, read night and day lor an 
examination. As he went on, the task became more 
easy to him, sleep was moie easily banished, his brain 
''grew hot and clear and moie capacious, the necessary 
knowledge daily fuller and moie orderly It came to 
the eve of the trial and he watched all night 111 his high 
chamber, reviewing what he knew, and already secure of 
success His window’ looked eastward, and bung (as 
I said) high up, and the house itself standing on a hill, 
commanded a view over dwindling suburbs to a country 
horizon. At last my student drew up his blind, and 
still m quite a jocund humour, look< d abroad I>ay 
was breaking, the cust was tinging with strange fires, the 
clouds breaking up for the coming of the sun ; and at 
the sight, nameless terror seized upon his mind He 
was sane, his senses were undisturbed; he saw r clearly, 
and knew what he was seeing, and knew that it was 
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normal ; bat he could neither bear to see it nor find the 
strength to look away, and fled m panic from his chamber 
into the enclosure of the street In the cool air and silence, 
fcnd among the sleeping houses, his strength was re- 
newed Nothing troubled him but the memory of what 
had passed, and an abject fear of its return. 

11 (j»illo cancnto, spes rc^lit, 

Acgris sains rcfuntlitur, 

Lapsis tides rcvertllu^/ , 

as they sang of old in Portugal m the Morning Office 
But to him that good hour of cockcrow, and the changes 
of the dawn, had brought panic, and lasting doubt, and 
such terror as he still shook to think of He dared not 
return to his lodging , he could not eat , he sat down, 
he rose up, he wandered , the city woke about him with 
its cheerful bustle, the sun climbed overhead; and still 
he grew but the more absorbed in the distress of his 
recollection and the fear of his past fear At the ap* 
pointed hour, he came to the door of the place of 
examination ; but when he was asked, he had forgotten 
his name ?» emg him so disordeied, they had not the 
Heart to =.end him awa>, but gave him a paper and ad- 
mitted him, still nameless, to the Hall. Vain kindness, 
vam efforts He could only sit in a still growing horror, 
^ritmg nothing, ignorant of all, his mind filled with a 
single memory of the breaking day and his own intolei- 
ablt* fear. And that same night he was tossing m a 
biam fe\er 

People are afraid of war and wounds and dentists, all 
with excellent reason ; but these are not to be compared 
with such chaotic terrors of the mind as fell on this 
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young man, and made him cover his eyes from the 
imu^ent morning We all have by our bedsides the 
box of the Merchant Abudah, thank God, securely 
enough shut, but when a )oimg man sacrifices sleep to 
labour, let him have a care, for he is plaung with the 
lock. 



Ill 

OLD MORTALITY 

1 

Thkrf is a certain graveyard, looked upon on the one 
side b) p pnson, on the othei b> the windows of a 
quu.t hotel, below, under a steep cliff, it beholds the 
traffic of many lines of rail, and the stream of the 
engine and the shock of meeting buffers mount to it 
all da> long The aisles are lined with the inclosed 
sepulchres of families, door beyond door, like houses 
m a stmt, and in the morning the shadow of the 
prison tunets, and of many tall memorials, fall upon 
the graven There, in the hot fits of youth, I came to 
be unhappy. Pleasant incidents are woven with my 
memory of the place. I here made friends with a 
certain plain old gentleman, a visitor on sunny morn- 
mgs, gravely cheerful, who, with one eye upon the 
place that awaited him, chirped about his youth like 
winter sparrows, a beautiful housemaid of the hotel 
once, for some days together, dumbly flirted with me 
from a window and kept my wild heart flying; and 
once — she possibly lemembers — the wise Eug£ma 
followed me to that austere inclosure Her hair came 
down, and m the shelter of the tomb my trembling 
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fingers helped her to repair the hi aid l>ut for the 
most part I went there solitary and, with uh vocable 
emotion, pored on the names of the foi gotten Name 
alter name, and to eat h tht conventional attiihuiions 
jnd the idle dates a regiment of the unknown that 
had been the joy of mothers, and had thrilled with 
The illusions of youth, and at last, m the dun sick- 
room, wrestled with the pangs of old mentality Tn 
that whole crew of the silenced theie was hut one of 
whom my fancy had received a pictuie, and he, with 
his comely, fTond countenance, bewigged and habited 
in scarlet, and m his day combining faint and popu- 
larity, stood forth, like a taunt, among that company 
of phantom appellations It was then possible to leave 
behind us something more explicit than these seveic, 
monotonous and lying epitaphs, and the thing left, 
the memoiy of a painted picture and what we call 
the immoitality of a name, w*as baidlv moie dt suable 
than mete oblivion Even David Hume, as lie lay 
composed beneath that ‘‘circular idea/’ was fainter 
than a dream, and w'hen the housemaid, broom in 
hand, smiled and beckoned from the open window, 
the fame of that htwigged philosopher melted like a 
raindrop in the sea 

And yet m soberness I cared as little for the house- 
maid as for David Hume The interests of youth 
are rarely frank, his passions, like Noahs dove, come 
home to roost The fire, sensibility, and volume of 
his own nature, that is all that he has learned to 
recognise The tumultuary and giay tide of life, the 
empire of routine, the un rejoicing faces of his elders, 
fill him with contemptuous surpnse, there also he ' 
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seems to walk among the tombs of spirits; and it is 
only m the course of years, and after much rubbing 
with his fellow -men, that he begins by glimpses to 
see himself from without and his fellow’s from within 
to know his own lor one among the thousand unde- 
noted countenances of the city stieet, and to divine 
in others the throb of human agony and hope. In 
the meantime he will avoid the hospital doors, the pale 
faces, the cripple, the sw r eet whiff of chloroform— - for 
there, on the most thoughtless, the pains of others 
are burned home ; but he will continue to walk, m a 
divine self-pity, the aisles of the foigotlen graveyard 
The length of man’s life, which is endless to the brave 
and bus\, is scorned by his ambitious thought He 
cannot bear to have come for so little, and to go 
again so wholly He cannot bear, above all, in that 
brief scene, to be still idle, and by way of cure, neglects 
the little that he has to do Tht paiable of the talent 
is the brief epitome of youth To believe in immortality 
is one thing, but it is first needful to believe in life 
Denuncialoiy preacheis seem not to suspect that they 
may be tak< n giavely and m evil part ; that young 
men may come to think of time as of a moment, and 
with the pude of batan wave back the inadequate gift 
Yet here is a true peril , this it is that ^ets them to 
pace the graveyard alle>s and to read, with strange 
extremes of pity and derision, the memorials of the 
dead 

Books were the propel n. medy books of vivid human 
impoit, forcing upon their mmds the issues, pleasures, 
busyness, importance and immediacy of that life in which 
they stand , books of smiling or heioic temper, to excite 
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or to console , books of a large design, shadowing the 
complexity of that game of consequences to which we all 
sit down, the hanger-back not least But the average 
sermon flees the point, disporting itself m that eternity 
of which we know, and need to know, so little, avoiding 
the bright, crowded, and momentous fields of life where 
destiny awaits us Upon the average book a writer may 
be silent , he may set it down to his ill-hap that when his 
own youth w T as in the acud fermentation, he should have 
fallen and fed upon the cheerless fields of Obcrmann 
Yet to Mr Arnold, who led him to these pastures, he 
still bears a grudge The day is perhaps not far off 
when people will begin to count Moll Fhuidct r, ay, 
or The Country ll'ife, more wholesome and more 
pious diet than these guide-books to consistent egoism. 

But the most inhuman of boys soon wearies of the 
inhumanity of Obermann And even while I still con- 
tinued to be a haunter of the gravcyaul, I began 
insensibly to turn my attention to the grave diggeis, and 
w r as weaned out of myself to observe the conduct of 
visitors This was da) spring, indeed, to a lad in such 
great daikness Not that I began to see men, or to try 
to see them, from within, nor to learn charity and modesty 
and justice from the sight , but still stared at them 
externally from the puson windows of my affectation. 
Once I remember to have observed two working *omen 
with a baby halting by a grave, there w r as something 
monumental in the grouping, one upright carrying the 
child, the other with bowed face crouching b> her side. 
A wreath of immortelles under a glass dome had thus 
attracted them, and, drawing near, I overheard their 
judgment on that w onder. “ Eh 1 what extravagance 1 ” 
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To a youth afflicted with the callosity of sentiment, 
this quaint and pregnant sajing appeared merely 
base 

My acquaintance w ith grave-diggers, considering its 
length, was unremarkable One, indeed, whom I found 
plying his spade m the red evening, high above Allan 
Water and in the shadow of Dunblane Cathedral, told me 
ol his acquaintance with the birds that still attendee] on his 
labour-), how some would even peich about him, wait- 
ing for then prey , and in a true Sexton’s Calendar, how 
the spines varied with the season of the ycai But this 
was the vir> poetiy of the profession The otheis whom 
I knew were somewhat diy A faint flavour of the 
gardener hung about them, but sophisticated and dis- 
bioomed They had engagements to keep, not alone 
with the deliberate senes of the seasons, but with man- 
kind’s clocks and lu»ur-lung measurement of time And 
thus there was no leisure foi the relishing pinch, or 
tile hour-long gossip, loot on spade They were men 
wrapped up m their grim business , they liked well to 
open long closed family vaults, blowing m the key and 
throwing wide the grating, and they carried m their 
minds a calendai of names and dates It would be “ in 
fitty-twM ” that such a tomb was last opened for “ Miss 
Jemimy.” It was thus they spoke of their past patients 
— famihaily but not without respect, like old famil) 
servants Hue is indeed a servant, whom we forget that 
we possess , who does not wait at the bright table, or 
run at t hr bill’s summons, but patiently smokes his pipe 
* beside the mortuary fire, and m his faithful memory' 
notches the burials of our race. To suspect Shakespeare 
c in his maturity of a superficial touch savours of paradox \ 
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yet he was surely m error when he .iltributod insensibility 
to the digger c>f the giave Hut puliaps 1* is on Hamlet 
that the chaige should lie, or perhaps the English 
sexton differs fiom the Scotch The u good man delve r,” 
reckoning up his years of office, might ha\e at least 
suggested othei thoughts - It is a pndt common among 
sextans A cabinet m ikei does not count his cabinets, 
noi even an authoi his volumes, save when they stare 
upon him from the shelves , but the giavc-diggu numbeis 
his gnives He would indeed be something different 
from human if his solitary open an and tragic labours 
left not a broad mark upon his mind There, in his 
tranquil aisle, apait from city clamoui, among the cats 
and robins and the ancient effigies and legends ot the 
tomb, he waits the continual passage of his conttm- 
poiancs, falling like minute drops into eternity As they 
fall, he counts them, and this cnunuiation, which was 
♦at first perhaps appalling to his soul, m the prut ess of 
yeais and by the kindly influence of habit gmw T s to be 
his pride and pleasure There are many common stones 
telling how he piques luinself on crowded feme tones 
But I will rathei tell of the old grave cliggt i ol Monk ton, 
to whose unsufteiing bedside the minister was summoned 
He dwelt in a cottage built into the wall of the church- 
yard, and thiough a bull's eye pane above his bed he 
could see, as he lay dying, the rank glasses and the 
upnght and recumbent stones I)i. Laurie was, I think, 
a Moderate ’tis certain, at least, that he took a very 
Roman view of deathbed dispositions , for he told the 
old man that he had lived beyond man’s natural years, 
that his life had been easy and reputable, that his family 
had all grown up and been a credit to his caie, and that 
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it now behoved him unregietfully to gird his loins and 
follow the majority The gravedigger heard him out, 
then he raised himself upon one elbow, and with the 
other hand pointed through the window to the scene of 
his life-long labours “ Doctor,” he said, “ I ha’c laid 
three banner and fower-score in that kirkyaird ; an it 
had been His wull, ,T indicating Heaven, “I would hVe 
hkit weel to hae made out the fower hunner ” But it 

i 

was not to be , this tragedian of the fifth act had now 
another part to play , and the time had come when 
others were to gird and carry him. 


II 

I would fain strike a note that should be more 
heroicah, but the ground of all youth’s suffering, 
solitude, hysteria, and haunting of the grave, is 
nothing else than naked, ignorant selfishness It is. 
himself that he sees dead , those are his virtues that 
are forgotten , his is the vague epitaph. Pity him 
but the more, if pity be your cue, for where a man 
is all prid*', vanity, and personal aspiration, he goes 
through fire unshielded In every part and corner of 
our life, to lose oni self is to be gainer; to forget 
oneself is to be happy , and this poor, laughable and 
tragic fool has not yet learned the rudiments , himself, 
giant Prometheus, is still ironed on the peaks of 
Caucasus But by -and -by his truant interests will 
leave that tortured body, slip abroad and gather 
flowers. Then shall death appear before him m to 
altered guise, no longer as a doom peculiar to him- 
self, whether fate’s crowning injustice or his own last 
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vengeance upon those who fail to value him , hut 
now as a powei that wounds him fai more tenderly, 
not without solemn compensations, taking and giving, 
bereaving and yet storing up 

The first step for all is to learn to the dregs our 
own ignoble fallibility When we have fallen through 
sti)i ey after storey of our vanity and aspiration, and 
sit rueful among the rums, then it is that we begin 
to measfirc the stature of our friends how they stand 
between us and our own contempt, believing in our 
best , hfnv, linking us with others, and still spreading 
wide the influential cm le, they weave us m and m 
w'lth the fabric of contemporary life , and to what 
petty si/e they dwarf the virtues and the vices that 
appeared gigantic in our )ouih So that at the last, 
when such a pin falls out — when then 1 vanishes in 
the least breath of time one of those iuh magazines 
of life on which we dievv for oui supply — when he 
who had first dawned upon us as a face among the 
faces of the city, and, still growing, came to bulk 
on our regard with those clear features of the loved 
and living man, falls in a bteath to memory and 
shadow, there falls along with him a whole wing of 
the palace of our life 


III 

One such face I now remember , one such blank 
some half-a-dozen of us labour to dissemble In his 
youth he was most beautiful in person, most serene 
and genial by disposition , full of racy words and 

quaint thoughts Laughter attended on his coming. 

n 2 
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He had the air of a great gentleman, jovial and roval 
with his equals, anti to the poorest student gentle 
and attentive Power seemed to reside m him ex- 
haustless, we saw him stoop to play with us, but 
held him marlvid for higher destinies, we lo\ed his 
notice, and I have ran ly had my pride moie gratified 
than when he sat at my lather’s table, my acknow- 
ledged friend So he walked among us, both hands 
full of gilK earning with nonchalant e the seeds of 
a most influential life 

The powers and the giound of friendship is a mystery , 
but, looking batk, 1 can discern that, in part, we loved 
the thing he w.is, lor some shadow 1 of what lie wras to be 
Por with all bis be mty, power, bleeding, urbanity and 
mnth, there was in those days something soulless in our 
friend He would astonish us In sallies, witty, inno- 
cent and inhumane , and by a misapplied Johnsonian 
pleasantry, demolish honest sentiment I can still sec, 
and hear him, as he went his way along the lamplit 
streets, La a daiem la mano on his lips, a noble figure 
of a youth, but following \amt> and lmiedulous of 
good , and >ure enough, somewhere on the high seas of 
life, with his health, his hopes, his patrimony and his 
self-respect, misciably w T ent down 

>rom this disaster, like a spent swimmer, he came 
desperately ashoie, bankrupt of money and considera- 
tion , creeping to the family he had deseited, with 
broken wring, never moie to rise But in his face there 
was alight of knowledge that was new to it Of the 
wounds of his bodv he was never healed , died of them 
gradually, wuth clear-eyed resignation , of his wounded 
pnde, we knew only from his silence He returned to 
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that city where he had lorded it in his ambitious vouth, 
lived there alone, seeing few striving to letrievc the 
irretrievable , at tunes still grappling with that mortal 
frailty that had brought him down , still joying m his 
friend’s successes, his laugh still reads but with kindhtt 
music, and over all his thoughts the shadow of that 
urfidtcrable law which he had disavowed and winch had 
hi ought him low Lastly, when his bodih evils had 
quite disabled him, he lay a great while clung, still 
without complain^, still finding interests , to his last 
step gentle, urbane and with the will to smile 

The tale of this great failure is, to those who remained 
true to him, the tale of a success In his youth he 
took thought for no one hut himself, win n he came 
ashore again, his whole armada lost, he seem< d to think 
of none but others Such was his tenderness fur others, 
such his instinct of fine courtesy and pride, tint of that 
i impure passion of remorse he nevei hieathc d a syllable , 
even regret was rare wuth him, and pointed with a jest 
You would not have di earned, if >ou had known him 
then, that this was that great failure, that lx aeon to 
young men, over whose fall a whole society had hissed 
and pointed fingers Often have wc gone to lmn, red 
hot with our own hopeful sonow T s, railing on the lose- 
leaves m our princely bed of life, and he would piticntly 
give ear and wisely counsel , and it was only upon sonic 
return of our own thoughts that w r e were reminded what 
manner of man this w\is to whom we disembosomed a 
man, by his own fault, ruined , shut out of the garden 
of his gifts , his whole city of hope both ploughed and 
salted , silently awaiting the deliverer Then something 
took us by the throat , and to see him theie, so gentle, 
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patient, brave and pious, oppressed but not cast down, 
sorrow was so swallowed up in admiration that we could 
not dare to pity him. Even if the old fault flashed out 
again, it but awoke our wonder that, in that lost battle, 
he should ha\e still the energy to fight He had gone 
to rum with a kind of kingly abandon , like one who 
condescended , but once ruined, with the lights all Out, 
he fought as foi a kingdom Most men, finding them- 
selvts the authors of their own disgrace, rail the louder 
against God or destiny Most men, w hen they repent, 
oblige their friends to share the bitterness of that re- 
pentance But he had held an inquest and passed 
sentence mene, mene , and condemned himself to smil- 
ing silence He had given trouble enough , had earned 
misfortune amply, and foregone the right to muimur. 

Thus w r as our old comrade, like Samson, careless m 
his da>s of strength, but on the coming of adveisity, 
and wlun that strength was gone that had betrayed him, 
— “for our strength is weakness he began to blossom 
and bung forth Well, now, he is out of the fight the 
burden that he bore thiown down before the great de- 
liverei. We 


“ in the vast cathedral leave hnn ; 
God accept him, 

Christ receive him 1 ” 


IV 

If we go now and look on these innumerable epitaphs, 
the pathos and the irony are strangely fled They do 
not stand merely to the dead, these foolish monuments ; 
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they are pillars and legends set up to glorify the 
difficult but not desperate life of man This ground 
is hallowed by the heroes of defeat 

I see the indifferent pass before my friend s last 
resting-place; pause, with a shrug of pity, mat veiling 
that so nch an argosy -had sunk A pit), now that 
he? is done with suffering, a pity most uncalled for, 
and an ignorant wonder Before those who loved him, 
his memory shines like a reproach; they hunoui him 
for silent lessons , they cherish his example , and m 
what remains before them ol their toil, feai to be un- 
worthy of the dead For this pioud man was one of 
those who prospered in the valley of humiliation, — of 
whom Bunyan wrote that, “Though Christian had the 
hard hap to meet in the valley with ApolUon, vet 1 
must tell you, that m former times men have met with 
angels here, have found pearls heie, and have m this 
place found the words of life ’’ 
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All tin mi^li my boyhood and jouth, I was known and 
pointed out ior the pattern of an idler , and )et I was 
alwa>s bus\ on my own private end, which was to learn 
to wntt 1 kept always two books in my pocket, one 
to read, one to write m As I walked, in> nnnd was 
busy fitting what I saw with appiopnatc words, when 
I sat by the roadside, I would either lead, or a pen* il 
and a penny veision-book would be m my hand, to 
note down the features of the scene or commemorate 
some halting stan/as Thus I lived with words And 
what I thus wrote was for no ulterior use, it was written 
consuousl) for pi at tic e It w T as not so much that I 
wished to be an author (though I wished that too) 
as that I had vowed that I would leam to write That 
was a luoficieiK) that tempted me, and I practised 
to ac quilt it, as men learn to whittle, in a wager with 
myself Description was the pnncipal field of my 
exercise, tor to any one with senses there is alwa>s 
something woith desuibing, and town and country are 
but one continuous subject Hut I worktd m other 
ways also, oiten act ompamed my walks with dramatic 
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dialogues, in which I played many parts, and often 
exercised myself in writing down convus.il ions fiom 
memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt, so were the denies 
I sometimes tried to keep, but always and vuy speedily 
discarded, finding tlum a sehool of posturing and 
melancholy self-deception And yet this was not the 
most efficient part of my training flood though it 
was, it c5hly taught me (so far as 1 hau learned them 
at all) the lower and less intellectual elements ot the 
ait, the choice of the essential note and the light word 
things that to a happier constitution had pel haps come 
by natuie And regarded as training, it had one 
grave defect, for it set me no standaid ol achievement 
So that there was peihaps more profit, as th» re was 
certainly moie effort, in my 'ccrU labours at home 
Whenevei I read a book or a passage that particularly 
pleased me, in which a tiling was said or an effect 
rendued with propnet\, in which then was cithei some 
conspicuous force oi some happy distinction in the 
style, I must sit down at once and set mw If to ape 
that quality I w is unsucc cssful, and 1 km w it, and 
tried again, and w T as again unsuccessful and aUavs 
unsuccessful , but at lca-»t in these vam bouts, I got 
some piactiee m rhythm, in haimony, in construction 
and the co-ordination of parts I have thus played 
the sedulous ape to Ha^litt, to Lamb, to Wonlawoith, 
to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire and to Obermann I re- 
member one of these monkey tucks, which was called 
The Vanity of Morals it was to have had a second 
part, The Vanity of Knowledge , and as I had neither 
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moiality nor scholarship, the names were apt; but the 
second part was never attempted, and the first part 
was written (which is iry reason for recalling it, ghost- 
like, from its ashes) no less than three times first m 
the manner of Hazhtt, second in the manner of Ruskin, 
who had cast on me a passing spell, and thud, in a 
laborious pasticcio of bir Thomas Browne So with fhy 
other works Cam, an epic, was (save the mark*) an 
imitation of So r dell o Robin Hood , a tale m verse, 
took an eclectic middle course among the fields of Keats, 
Chaucer and Morris in Monmouth, a tragedy, I re- 
clined on the bosom of Mr Swinburne, in my in- 
numerable gouty-footed lyrics, I followed many masters , 
m the first draft of The Kings Pardon, a tragedy, I was 
on the trail of no lesser man than John Webster, m 
the second draft of the same piece, with staggering 
versatility, I had shifted my allegiance to Congreve, 
and of course conceived my fable in a less senous vein 
— for it was not Congreve's \eise, it was his exquisite 
prose, that I admired and sought to copy Even at the 
age of thirteen I had tried to do justice to the in- 
habitants of the famous city of Peebles in the style of 
the Book of Snobs bo I might go on for evei, through 
all my abortive novels, and down to my later plays, 
of which I think more tenderly, for they were not only 
conceived at first under the bracing influence of old 
Dumas, but have met with resurrection one, strangely 
bettered by another hand, came on the stage itself and 
was played by bodily actors ; the other, originally known 
as Stmtramis , a Tragedy , I have observed on book- 
stalls under the alias of Prince Otto . But enough has 
# been said to show by what arts of impersonation, and 
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in what purely vcntnloquial efforts, I fiist saw my words 
on paper 

That, like it or not, is the w r ay learn to wnte, 
whethex I have piofited or not, that is the way. It was 
so Keats learned, and there was ncvei a finer tcmpeia- 
inent for literature than -Keats’s , it was so, if w r e could 
trsftre it out, that all men have learned , and that is w f h> 
a revival of letters is always accompanied or heralded 
by a cast back to earlier and frtshci models Perhaps 
1 hear some one cry out . But thi^ is not the wav to be 
original 1 It is not , nor is there any way bat to be 
bom so Noi yet, if you are born original, is theie an\ 
thing m this training that shall clip the wings of your 
originality There can be none more onginal than 
Montaigne, neither could any bt. more unlike Ciccio, 
yet no craftsman can fail to set how much the one must 
have tried m his tune to imitate the other Hums is the 
very type of a prime fou e m letters he was of all men 
the most imitative Shakespeare himself, the imperial, 
proceeds directly from a school. It is only from a 
school that wc can expect to have good w liters, it is 
almost invariably from a school that gieat writus, 
these lawless exceptions, issue. Nor is there any- 
thing here that should astonish the considerate. Before 
he can tell what cadences he truly piefcrs, the stu- 
dent should have tried all that are possible, before 
he can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, 
he should long have practised the literary scales, and 
it is only after years of such gymnastic that he can sit 
down at last, legions of words swarming to his call, 
dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding for 
his choice, and he himself knowing what he wants to , 
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do and (within the narrow limit of a mail's ability) 
ahlt to do it 

And it is the gieat point of these imitations that there 
still shines beyond the student's reach lus inimitable 
modd Let him try as he phase, lie is still sure of 
failure and it is a very old and a very true saving that 
iailuie is the only lnghioad to suet ess I must have 
had some disposition to kain , for l ckai-sightedly i on- 
dunned my own pufonnantes I liked doihg them 
indeed, but when they wuc done, I could see they 
weie lubbish In consequem t , I \ery ran. ly showed 
them even to my tnends , and such friends as I chose 
to be niv conhdants I must liave chosen will, lot tin v 
had the iiiendlmess to be quite plain with me “Pad- 
ding, ** aid one Another wiotc “ J cannot understand 
wh\ you do lyrics so badly” No more could I 1 
Thuct I put myself in tlie way of a more authoritative 
icbulf, by sending a papei to a magazine These were 
leturnul , and I was not surprised nor even pained. If 
they had not been looked at, as (like all aniateuis) I sus- 
pected was the ease, there was no good m repeating the 
experiment, if they had been looked at- -well, then I 
had not yet learned to write, and I must keep on 
learning and living Lastly, I had a piece of good 
foitune which is the occasion of this paper, and by 
which I was able to see my literature in print, and to 
measuie experimentally how far I stood fiom the favour 
of the public 
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II 

The Speculative Society is a body of some antiquity, 
and has counted among its members Scott, brougham, 
Jeffrey, Horner, benjamin Constant, Robert Emmet, 
and many a legal and -local celebrity besides by an 
accident, variously explained, it has its rooms in the 
very buildings of the University of I dinburgh a hall, 
Tuikey-Parpckd, hung with pictures, looking, w h< 11 lighted 
up at night with file and candle, like some goodly dining 
room; a passage like libraiy, walled with books in their 
wue cages, and a coindor with a (ucpljct, benches, ,1 
table, many prints of famous members, and a mural 
tablet to the vntucs of a formei stcietary Hi re a 
member can wn in hiniscll and loaf and lead, hen, 111 
deliance of Senatus-consults, he can smoke. 1 he Sc natus 
looks askance at these privileges, looks even with a 
somew'hat \megar aspect on the whole society , which 
argues a lack of proportion in the learned mind, foi the 
world, we may be sure, will pri/e far higher this haunt 
of dead lions than all the living dogs of the piofcssoiate 

I sat one December morning in the library of the 
Speculative, a veiy humble-minded youth, though it 
was a \11tue I never had much ciedit for, yet proud of 
my privileges as a member of the Spec , proud ol the 
pipe I was smoking in the teeth of the Senatus , and 
in particular, proud of being in the next room to three 
very distinguished students, who were then conveismg 
beside the corndoi fire One of these has now his name 
on the back of several volumes, and his voice, I learn, 
is influential in the law courts Of the death ol the 
second, you have just been reading what I had to say. 
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And the third also has escaped out of that battle of life 
in which he fought so hard, it may be so unwisely 
They were all three, as I have said, notable students ; 
but this was the most conspicuous. Wealthy, handsome 1 , 
ambitious, adventurous, diplomatic, a reader of Bal/ac, 
and of all men that I have known, the most like to one 
of Balzac’s characters, he led a life, and was attendtd fcy 
an ill fortune, that could be pioperly set forth only in the 
Comedtc Humainc . He had then his e>c on Parliament ; 
and soon after the time of which T w T nte, he made a showy 
speech at a political dinner, was cried up to hea\en next 
day m the Courting and the day aftei was dashed lower 
than earth with a charge of plagiansm in the St oh man. 
Report would have it (I daresay, veiy wrongly) that he 
was betia) td b> one in w T hom he paiticularly trusted, 
and that the author of the charge had learned its truth 
from his ow r n lips Thus, at least, lie was up one day 
on a pinnacle, adnmed and envied by all, and the next, 
though still but a boy, he was publicly disgraced The 
blow r w T ould have broken a less finely tempered spmt ; 
and even him I suppose it rendered reckless ; for he 
took flight to London, and there, m a fast club, dis- 
posed of the bulk of his considerable patrimony in 
the space of one winter For years thereafter he 
lived I know not how; always well dressed, always m 
good hotels and good society, always with empty 
pockets. The charm of his manner may have stood 
him m good stead, but though my ow T n manneis are 
very agreeable, 1 have never found m them a source 
of livelihood; and to explain the miracle of his con- 
tinued existence, I must fall back upon the theory of 
the philosopher, that in his case, as m all of the same 
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kind, “there was a suffering ielati\e m the background.” 
From this genteel eclipse he reappeared upon the scene, 
and presently sought me out in the character of a 
generous editor It is m this part that I best remember 
him, tall, slendci, vvith a not ungraceful stoop, looking 
quite like a refined gentleman, and quite like an urbane 
ac^enturcr; smiling with an engaging ambiguity, cock 
mg at you one peaked eyebrow with a great appearance 
of finesse, speaking low and sweet and thick, with a 
touch of burr , telling stiange tales wit li singular delibera- 
tion and, to a patient listener, excellent effect After all 
these ups and downs, he seemed still, like the uch 
student that he was of yore, to breathe of money , seemed 
still perfectly sure of hunself and <_< rtam of lus end. 
Yet he was then upon the blink ot his last ovu throw. 
He had set himself to found the stiangest thing in our 
society, one of those periodical sheets fiom winch men 
suppose themselves to learn opinions, in wind* young 
gentlemen from the universities are encouraged, at so 
much a line, to garble facts, insult foreign nations and 
calumniate private individuals; and which are now the 
source of glory, so that if a man s name be often enough 
printed there, he becomes a kind of demigod, and 
people will pardon him when he talks back and forth, 
as they do for Mr Gladstone , and crowd him to 
suffocation on railway platforms, as they did the other 
day to General Boulanger , and buy his literary w’orks, 
as I hope you have just done for me Our fathers, w f hen 
they were upon some great enterprise, would sacrifice a 
life; building, it may be, a favourite slave into the 
foundations of their palace It w r as with his own life 
that my companion disarmed the envy of the gods He 
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fought his paper single-handed, ti listing no one, for he 
was something of a cynic , up early and down late, for 
he was nothing of a sluggard, dail) ear-wigging in- 
fluential men, for he was a master of ingratiation In 
that slender and silken fellow there must have been a 
rare vein of couiagc, that he should thus have died at 
his. emplo\m<nt, and doubtless ambition spoke louTlly 
in his eai, and doubtless love also, foi it seems there 
was a maniagc in his view had he succeeded Rut he 
died, and his papei died after him , and of all this grace, 
and tact, and couiage, it must seem to our blind eyes as 
if there had come liteiall) nothing 

These three students sal, a*, I was sajing, in the 
coindor, under the mural tablet that records the \ntues 
of Macbtan, the former serretaiy We would often 
smile at that meloquent memonal, and thought it a poor 
thing to come into the world at all and have no more 
behind one than Macbcan And yet of these tin eo, two 
are gone and have left less, and this book, perhaps, 
when it is old and foxy, and some one picks it up m a 
corner of a book shop, and glances tluough it, smiling 
at the old, giaceless turns of speech, and puliaps for the 
love of Alma Alater (w'luch may be still extant and 
flourishing) buys it, not without haggling, for some 
pence - this book may alone preserve* a memory of 
James Walter Ferrier and Robert Glasgow Brown 

Their thoughts ran very differentl) on that December 
morning , they wue all on fire with ambition , and when 
they had called me in to them, and made me a sharer 
in their design, I too became di unken with pride and 
hope. We were to found a University maganne A 
pair of little, active brothers — Livingstone by name, 
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great skipptrs on the foot, great nibhris of the hands, 
who kept a book-shop over against the l T ni\orsit\ hmld- 
ing — had been debauched to play th** part of publishers 
We four were to be conjunct editois and, what was the 
main point of the concern, to punt our own wotks, 
while, by t\er> rule r>f arilhnu tic -- that flatt. hm of 
< rtduhtv - the adventure must succeed and bung gruu 
profit Well, well it was a blight \isi<>n 1 went home 
that monung walking upon air J'o ha\e been chosen 
by these three distinguished students was to me Ihc 
most unspeakable acb.mce, it was m> first di night of 
consideration, it reconciled me to imsclf and to my 
fellow-men, and as I sieeied iound the ladings at the 1 
'Iron, I could not withhold in> lips fiom smiling 
publicly. Vet, in the bottom of my heart, I knew that 
magazine would be a gum liasvo, I knew it would not 
be worth reading, I knew, even if it wcic, that nobody 
would read it, and I kept wondering how I should be 
able, upon my compact income of twche pounds per 
annum, payable month!), to meet my sliaic in the c\ 
pense It was a comfortable thought to me that I had 
a falher. 

The maga/me appealed, in a >ellow co\cr, whu h was 
the best part of it, for at least it was unassuming , it nn 
four months in undisturbed obscunt), and dud without 
a gasp The first number was edited by all four of us 
w T ith prodigious bustle, the second fell principal! \ into 
the hands of Ferner and me , the third I edited alone , 
and it has long been a sole mn question who it was that 
edited the fourth. It w r ould perhaps be still moie diffi- 
cult to say who read it Poor yellow sheet, that looked 
so hopefully in the Livmgstones’ window 1 Poor, harmless 
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papci,that might have gone to print a Shakespeare on, 
and was instead so clumsily defaced with nonsense, 
And, shall I say, Poor Editors ? I cannot pity myself, 
to whom it was all pure gain. It was no news to me, 
but only the wholesome confirmation of my judgment, 
when the magazine struggled into half-birth, and instantly 
sickened and subsided into night 1 had sent a c op> to 
the lady with whom my heart was at that time somewhat 
engaged, and who did all that in her la) to break it, 
and she, w r ith some tact, passed ovei the gift and my 
cherished contributions in silence I will not say that I 
was pleased at this, but I will tell her now T , if by any 
chance she takes up the work of her foimci servant, that 
I thought the better of her taste. I cleared the decks 
aftci this lost engagement , had the necessary interyiew 
w r ith my father, which passed off nut amiss, paid ovei 
my shaie of the expense to the two little, active brothers, 
who rubbed then hands as much, but methought skipped 
rather less than formerly, having perhaps, these iw r o 
also, embarked upon the enterprise with some giaceful 
illusions, and then, reviewing the whole episode, I told 
myself that the time was not yet ripe, nor the man 
ready , and to work I went again with my penny version- 
books, having fallen back in one day from the printed 
author to the manuscript student. 


Ill 

From this defunct periodical I am going to reprint 
one of my own papers The poor little piece is all 
tail-foremost I have done my best to straighten its 
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airay, I have pruned it fearlessly, and it remains in\ei- 
tcbrate and wordy No self-respecting magazine would 
punt the thing, and here you behold it m a bound 
volume, not for any worth of its own, but for the 
sake of the man whom it pm ports dimly to repiesent 
and some of whose sayings it preserves, so that in 
thi! volume of Memories and Portiaits, Robert Young, 
the Swapston gardener, may stand alongside of John 
Todd, the Swanston shepherd Not that John and 
Robert drew veiy close together m then , foi 
John was rough, he smelt of the windy brae, and 
Robert was gentle, and smacked of the ganlen in 
the hollow^ Perhaps it is to ni) shame tint I liked 
John the betUr of the two, he had grit and dash, 
and*that salt of the Old Adam that pleases men with 
any savage inheritance of blood, and he was a way- 
farer besides, and took my gipsy fancy But however 
that may be, and however Robert’s profile may be 
blurred in the boyish sketch that follows, he was a 
man of a most quaint and beautiful nature, whom, if 
it were possible to recast a piece of woik so old, I 
should like wxll to draw again with a maturcr touch. 
And as I think of him and of John, I wonder in w'hat 
other country two such men w'ould be found dwelling 
together, m a hamlet of some twenty cottages, in the 
woody fold of a green lull 
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I i iun k l might almost have said the last somewhere, 
indeed, m the uLleimost glens of the Lammeimuir or 
among the south-western hills there may yet linger a 
den ipul Representative of this bygone good fellowship, 
but as far as a< tual experience goes, I have only met 
one man in my life who might fitly be quoted in <he 
same bieath with Andrew P an sei Vice,— though without 
his vius He v\as a man whose veiy presence could 
mipait a savour of (inaint antiquity to the baldest and 
most modern flower plots Theie was a dignity about 
his tall stooping form, and an earnestness in his wrinkled 
face that recalled Don Quixote, but a Don Quixote 
who had come through the training of the Covenant, 
and been noun shed m his youth on Walker's Lives 
and The Hi fid ut l omc 

Now, as I could not bear to let such a man pass 
away with no sketch preserved of his old-fashioned 
virtues, I hope the leader will take this as an excuse 
for the present paper, and judge as kindly as he can 
the infu unties of my description To me, who find 
it so difficult to tell the little that I know r , he stands 
essentially as a genius locL It is impossible to separate 
his spare form and old straw hat from the garden 
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m the lap of the hill, with its rocks oieigiown with 
Vlematis, its shadowy walks, and the splendid breadth 
uf champaign that one saw T fiom the north wist < ornei 
The garden and gardener seem part and parcel ot eat h 
othei When I take him from his right surioundmgs 
and try to make him appear for rue on paper, lie looks 
unreal and phantasmal the best that I < an say may 
convey some notion to those that ncur saw r him, hut 
to me it will be ever impotent 

The first time that I saw him, I fancy Kola it was 
pretty old aliiady he had certainly begun to use his 
years as a stalking horse Litter ly he was beyond all 
the unpudencies ot logic, considering a reference to the 
parish legister worth all the leasons in the woild 4< / 
am old and tve/l stmken tn years” he was wont to ,ay , 
and [ never found any one bold enough to answer the 
aigument Apart fiom tins vantage that he kept over 
*!tll who were not yet octogenarian, he had some other 
drawbacks as a gardener lie shrank the very place he 
cultivated The dignity and reduced gentility of his 
appearance made the small garden cut a sony figure. 
He was full of tales of greater situations in his younger 
days. He spoke of castles and parks with a humbling 
familiarity. He told of places where under-gardeners 
had trembled at his looks, where there were meres and 
swanneries, labyrinths of walk and wildernesses of sad 
shrubbeiy in his control, till you could not help feeling 
*that it was condescension on his part to dress your 
humbler gai den plots You were thrown at once into 
an invidious position You felt that you were profiting 
by the needs of dignity, and that his poverty and not his 
will consented to your vulgar rule Involuntarily you 
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compared yourself with the swineherd that made Alfred 
watch his cakes, or some bloated citizen who may have 
given his sons and his condescension to the fallen 
Dionysius Noi were the disagreeables purely fanciful 
and metaphysical, for the sway that he exercised over 
your feelings he extended to your garden, and, through 
the garden, to your diet lie would trim a hedge, throw 
away a favourite plant, or fill the mo^t favoured and 
fertile section of the garden with a vegetable that none of 
us could eat, in supreme contempt for our opinion. If 
you asked him to send you in one of >our own arti- 
chokes, “ That I wulh mem” he w T ould say, u with plea- 
sure , for it is mair blessed to give than to receive ” Ay % 
and even when, by extra twisting of the screw T , we pie- 
vailcd on him to prefei our commands to his own in- 
clination, and he went away, stately and sad, professing 
that “our wull ?vas his pleasure” but yet reminding us 
that he would do it *■ with feehns ,” — even then, I say * 
the triumphant master felt humbled m his triumph, 
felt that he ruled on sufferance only, that he was taking 
a mean advantage of the other’s low estate, and that the 
whole scene had been one of those “ slights that patient 
merit of the unw r orthy takes ” 

In flowers his taste w T as old-fashioned and catholic; 
affecting sunflowers and dahlias, wallflowers and roses, 
and holding m supreme aversion whatsoever was fan- 
tastic, new-fashioned or wild There w r as one exception 
to this sweeping ban Foxgloves, though undoubtedly « 
guilty on the last count, he not only spared, but loved ; 
and when the shrubbery was being thinned, he stayed 
his hand and dexterously manipulated his bill m order 
to save every stately stem. In boyhood, as he told me 
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once, speaking in that tone that only actors and the old- 
-fashioned common folk can use nowadays, his heait 
grew “ proud 19 within him when he came on a burn- 
course among the braes of Manor that shone pui pie 
with their graceful trophits; and not all his appientu e- 
ship and practice for so many years of pre( iso gardening 
had Vanished these boyish recollection* from his heart 
Indeed, lie was a man keenly alive to the beauty of all 
that was bygone He abounded in old sLoncs of Jus 
boyhood, and kept pious account of all his former 
pleasures, and when he went (on a holiday) to visit one 
of the fabled great places of the earth wheie he had 
served before, he came back full of little pie Raphaelite 
reminiscences that showed real passion for the past, 
such as might have shaken hands with Ha/litt or Jean- 
Jacques 

But however his sympathy with his old feelings might 

effect his liking for the foxgloves, the very trulh vva^ that 

he scorned all flowers together They were but garmsh- 

mgs, childish toys, trifling ornaments tor ladies 1 chimney- 

shelves It was towards his cauliflowers and peas and 

cabbage that his heait grew warm. His prefeience tor 

the more useful growths was such that cabbages were 

found invading the flower-pots, and an outpost of savoys 

was once discovered m the ccntic of the lawn. He 

would prelect over some thru mg plant with wonderful 

enthusiasm, piling reminiscence on lenumsf ence of 

former and perhaps yet finei specimens Yet even then 

he did not let the credit leave himself He had, indeed, 

raised “ finer o' them , ” but it seemed that no one else 

had been favoured with a like success All other 
* 

gardeners, in fact, were mere foils to his own superior 
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attainments , and he would recount, with perfect sober- 
ness of von e anti visage, how so and so had wondered* 
and sue li anothei could scarcely give credit to his eyes 
Nor was it with lus mal> only that he parted p r aise and 
blame If you ie marked how well a plant was looking, 
he would gravely touch his hat and thank you with 
solemn unction, all cudit in the matter falling to him 
If, on the other hand, >ou called his attention to some 
back-going vegetable, he would quote Scripture “ Paul 
may plant and Apollo * may water , ” all blame being left 
to Providence, on the score of d^fic lent ram or untimely 
frosts 

Theie was one thing in the garden that shared his 
preference with his favourite cabbages and rhubarb, and 
that other was the beehive Their sound, their indust ly, 
perhaps their sweet pioduct also, nad taken hold of his 
imagination and heart, whether by wa> of memoij or no 
I cannot say, although perhaps the bees too w^ere linked 
to him b> some recollection of Manor braes and his 
counti) childhood Nevertheless he w T as too char) of 
lus personal safety oi (let me rathei say) Ins personal 
dignity to mingle m any active office towards them. 
"But he could stand by while one of the contemned rivals 
did the work for lam, and protest that it w r as quite safe 
m spite of his own considerate distance and the cries 
of the disticssed assistant In regard to bees, he was 
rather a man of word than deed, and some of his most 
striking sentences had the bets for text. “ They art 
indeed wonderfu creature a, mew,” he said once “ They 
just mind me o' what the Queen of Sheba said to Solomon 
— and I think she said it un a sigh — 'The half of tt 
hath not been told unto me 9 ” 
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As far as the Bible goes, he was dec ply rtarl Like the 
old Covenanters, of whom he was the worth} represen- 
tative, his mouth was full of sa< red quotations , it was the 
book that he had studied most and thought 14)011 most 
deeply. To many people in his station the Bibb, and 
perhaps Burns, aie the only books of any utal literary 
merit that they read, feeding themselves, for the lest, on 
the drafl^of country newspapers, and the veiy lnstiuetive 
but not very palatable pabulum of some cheap educa- 
tional series. This was Robert's position All day 
long lit had dreamed of the Hebrew stores, and his 
head had been lull of Hcbiew T poetry and Gospel ethics, 
until they had struck deep loot into his ha art, and the 
very expicssion^ had become a part of him, so that he 
raiely spoke without some antique idiom or buipture 
mannerism that gave a rauness to the merest tnvialities 
of talk But the mllutn^e of the Bible did not stop 
here There was more 111 Robeit than quaint phrase 
and ready «*wre of refeience He was imbued with a 
spmt of peace and love he interposed betwon man 
and wife be tbrcw r himself between the* angry, touching 
his hat the while with all the ceremony of an usher he 
protected the birds from everybody but himself, seeing, 
I suppose, a great differ enee between official e\t*< ution 
and wanton sport His mistress telling him one day 
to put some feins into his master's particular c timer, 
and adding, “Though, indeed, Robert, he doesn’t de- 
serve them, for he wouldn’t help me to gather them,” 
“Ah, mem" replies Robert, “but 1 wou/dnae say 
that , for I think he's just a most deservin' gentleman " 
Again, two of our friends, w r ho were on intimate terms, 
and accustomed to use language to each other, somewhat 
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without the bounds of the parliamentary, happened to 
differ about the position of a seat in the garden. The 
discussion, as was usual when these two weie at it, soon 
waxed tolerably insulting on both sides Every one 
accustomed to such controversies several times a day 
was quietly enjoying this prize-fight of somewhat abusive 
wit — tveiy one but Robert, to whom the perfect gbod 
faith of the whole quaircl seemed unquestionable, and 
who, after having waited till his conscience would suffer 
him to wait no more, and till he expected every moment 
that the disputants would fall to blows, cut suddenly m 
with tones of almost tearlul entreat) 14 h //, but, gentle- 
men , I wad hue nae mair words about it I” One thing 
was noticeable about Robirt’s religion it was neither 
dogmatic nor sectarian He never expatiated (at least, m 
my hearing) on the doetnncs of his creed, and he never 
condemned anybody else I have no doubt that he 
held all Roman Catholics, Athusts, and Mahometans 
as considerably out of it, I don’t behevft he had any 
sympathy foi lhelaey; and the natuiai feelings of man 
must have made him a little soie about Free-Churchism; 
but at least, he never talked about these views, never 
giew conti oversially noisy, and never openly aspersed 
the bdief or practice of anybody Now all this is 
not generally chaiactenstic of Scotch piety, Scotch 
sects being churches militant with a vengeance, and 
Scotch believers perpetual crusaders the one against 
the other, and missionanes the one to the other Per- 
haps Robert’s originally tender heart was what made 
the diffeience, or, perhaps, his solitary and plea- 
sant labour among fruits and floweis had taught 
him a more sunshiny creed than those whose work 
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is among the tares of fallen humanity, and the soft 
influences of the gat den had enteied deep into Ins 
spnit, 

“ \nnihilaliug ill tint s ma le 
To a jjieen thought in a •'hide ” 

But I could go on lor ever chiomclipg lus golden 
sajiftgs or tilling of hi> innocent and living pictv I 
had meant to tell of his cottag< , with tlu (Jeiman mpe 
hung reveitntly above the tne, and the shell bo\ that 
he had made lor lus son, and ot which he would say 
patlieticall) “ 1 /e was u al f leased wi ' it at hisl^ Inti I 
think fu s ^ot a kind o' tind o' it now " t lie son being 
then a man of about foitv But I will let all the si pass 
“Tis more significant he’s dead ” 'flic earth, that he 
had digged so much in his life, vvis dug out b) another 
for himself , and the floweis that he had tended drew 
their life still fioin him, bat m a new and neaiei way 
A bud flew about the open grave, as if it too wished to 
honour the obsequies of one who had so often quoted 
w^iptuie in favour of its kind “Are not two spauows 
sold fen one fai tiling, and >et not one of them falleth to 
the giound ” 

Yes, he is dead But the kings did not use m the 
place of death to greet him “with taunting piovubs’ as 
thc*y rose to gieet the haughty Bab) Ionian , for in his 
life he was lowl>, and a peacemaker and a seivant of 
God. 



VI 

PASTORAL 

To leave homt in «_di ly life is to be stunned and 
fjuickf nod with nmiltiis, but when )f,us lia\e come, it 
only <asts a 11101c endearing lulu upon the past As in 
those * ompoMte photogiaphs t>f Mr (ialtonS, the image 
of ea< h new fitter brings out blit the more clearly the 
(cntXtil featuies of the race, when once \outli has 
flown, cadi new nnpicssion only deepens the sense of 
nationality and the dt sue of nalne places So may 
some cadet of Royal EcossaiS or the Albany Regiment, 
as he mounted guard about French citadels, so may 
some ofiii ei marching ms < ompany of the Scots-Dutch 
among the polders, ha\e felt the soft rains of the 
H el nidis upon his blow, or started in the ranks at the 
remembered aroma c f peat-smoke And the rivers of 
home are dear in particulir to all men This is as old 
as Naaman, who was jealous for Abana and Pharpar; 
it is confined to no race nor country, for I know one of 
Scottish blood but a child of Suffolk, wdiose fancy &till 
lingers about the lilied lowland waters of that shire But 
the streams of Scotland are incomparable in themselves 
— or l am only the more Scottish to suppose so — and 
then sound and colour dwell for ever in the memory. 

How often and willingly do I not look again in fancy 

56 
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on Pummel, or Manor, 01 the talking Airdle, or I>te 
swirling in its Lynn on llu* blight bum of knmaiid, 
or the golden burn that pours and sulks in the din 
behind Kingussie ’ 1 think shaim to I<a\e out on* of 

these enchantresses, but the list would glow too long >1 
1 remembered all, onl\ I m.i\ not foigU Allan W^tt, 
nor*' hire h-wettmg Rogie, not yd \lmond, noi, loi all 
its pollutions, that Water c»f Leith of tin tnun\ and w» 11- 
named nulls Hell’s Mills, and ('anon Mills, and 'sibti 
Mills: nor Rulfoid Hum ol pleasant me mom s , noi y 1 1, 
for all its smallness, tbit nameless tinkle tb.it springs in 
the green bosom of Alltrrnun, and i^- u d from I IaJk< r - 
side with a perennial teaeupful, and thu.uls the* moss 
under the Shearer’s Knowe, and mak< s one Pool then*, 
overhung by X rock, where I loved to s’l and make bad 
verses, and is then kidnapped in its mlane y b\ subter 
ranean pipes for the servue of the sea lx holding cit) m 
the plain broni many points in the moss you mav see 
at one glanee its whole *ouise and that of all its tribu- 
taries, the geographer of tins Lilliput m.i) \jsit all its 
coiners without sitting down, and not yit begin to be 
breathed. Shearer’s Knowe and Halkciside an but 
names of adjacent cantons on a singl* shoulder of a 
hill, as names are squander! el (it would sc, m to the in- 
expert, in superfluity) upon these upland sheepwalks , a 
bucket would leceive the whole disehaige of the toy 
river; it would take it an appreciable time to fill your 
morning bath, for the most pait, besides, it soaks un- 
seen through the moss; and yet for the sake of auld 
lang sync, and the figure* of a certain gentus loci , T am 
condemned to linger awhile in fancy by its shores, and 
if the nymph (who cannot be above a span in stature) 
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will but inspire my pen, I would gladly carry the reader 
along with me 

John Todd, when 1 knew him, was already “the 
oldest herd on the Pentlands,” and had been all his 
days faithful to that curlew -scattering, sheep-collerting 
life He remembered the droving days, when the 
drove roads, that now he giccn and solitary through 
the heathei, were thionged thoroughfares He had 
lnmsell often marched Hocks into Kngland, sleeping 
on the hillsides with his caravan , and by his account 
it was a rough business not without dangei '1 he 
diene roads lay apart from habitation, the drovers 
met m the wilderness, as to-day the deep sea fishers 
meet oft the bants in the solitude of the Atlantic, 
and in the one as m the other ca>»e rough habits and 
fist-law were the rule Cnmes weie committed, sheep 
filched, and drovers robbed and beaten , most of 
which offences had a mooiland burial and w r eie never 
hcaid of in the courts of justice John, in those 
days, was at least once attacked, — by two men after 
his watch,— and at least once, betrayed by his habitual 
anger, fell undei the danger of the law* and was clapped 
into some rustic prison-house, the doors of which he 
burst in tHc night and was no more heard of m that 
quarter When I knew him, his life had fallen in 
quietei places, and he had no cares beyond the 
dulness of his dogs and the inroads of pedestnans 
from town But for a man of his piopensity to wrath 
these were enough , he knew nc'ither rest nor peace, 
except by snatches, in the gray of the summer morn- 
ing, and already fiom far up the hill, he would wake 
the “toun” with the sound of his shoutings, and in 
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the lambing time, his cues weie not yet silenced late at 
night This wiathful voice of a rtun unseen might he 
said to haunt that quarter of thc_ IVntlaiuIs, an audible 
bogie, and no doubt it added to the feai in which 
men stood of John a touch o! something leg* ndar\ 
For nn own part, he -was at Inst my i nemy, and I, 
in my character ot a rambling boy, his natuial abhoi- 
rencc It w f as long be tore I saw him near at hand, 
knowing •him only by some sudden blast ol bellowing 
from fai above, bidding me “< ’way oot amang the 
slice]) ” The quietest rtcessts of the' hill harboured 
this ogre, 1 skulked in my favounl'* wildum '.s like a 
Cameronian of the Killing 'Time, and John r l odd was 
ipy Claverhouse, and his dogs my questing diagoons. 
Little by little vre dropped into nvilities, hi*- bail at 
sight of me began to ha\ e hss of the ring of a wai 
slogan ; soon, we never met but he produc ed his 
snuff-box, which w T as with him, like the calumet with 
the Red Indian a pait of the heraldry of peace, and 
at length, in the ripeness of time, wt grew to be A 
pair of friends, and when I lived alone in these* part 5 
m the winter, it wus a settled thing for John to “give 
me a cry ,f over the garden w r all as he set forth upon, 
his evening round, and for me to overtake and bcai- 
him company 

That dread voice of his that shoot the lulls when 
he was angry, fell in oidinary talk very pleasantly upon 
the ear, with a kind of honied, friendly whine, not far 
off singing, that was eminently Scottish He laughed 
not very often, and when he did, with a sudden, loud 
haw-haw, hearty but somehow joyless, like an echo from 
a rock. His face was permanently set and coloured, 
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ruddy and stift with weathering more* like* a picture 
than a face , >« t with a certain strain and a threat of 
latent angei in the expression, like that of a man 
tiained too fine and hatassed with perpetual wgilance 
He spoke m tiic mhest (halt it of Scotch I evei 
heard, the words in themscKes were a pleasure and 
ol ten a suipnsc to me, so that I oiten came back from 
one of our paliols with new at quisitions , and this 
vocabuluv lie would handle like a master, stalking a 
little' In ton me, 4 lnuid on shoulder,’ the plaid hanging 
lonscl) about him, the yellow staff dapped under his 
arm, and guiding im* uphill l>\ that devious, tactical 
ascent which seems peculiar to nun of his trade I 
might (ount him with the lust talkers , only that 
talking heotdi and talking English seem incomparable 
acts He touched on nothing at h ast, hut he adorned 
it, wh« n he narrated, the scene was before you, w'hen 
he spoke (as lu did mostly) ol his own antique business, 
the thing took on a ( olout of romance and curiosity that 
was surprising The clans of sheep with their particular 
teriitorus on the lull, and how, in the yeaily killings 
and pure has s, each must be proportionally thinned and 
strengthc nt d , the midnight bus) ness of animals, the 
•>igns of the weather, the cares of the snowy season, 
the esqmsite stupidity of sheep, the exquisite cunning 
of dogs all these he could present so humanly, and 
with so nuu h old c xpt i lent e and living gusto, that 
w (Mimes'* was excluded And in the nndst he would 
suddenly straighten his bowed back, the stick would 
fl) abiuad m demonstiation, and the sharp thunder 
of his voice loll out a long itinerary for the dogs, so 
that you saw at last the use of that great wealth of 
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names for every knowe and howc upon the hillside, 
and the dogs, having hcukuird with lowered tails 
an<l raised fans, would lun up their flags again to 
the masthead and spread themselves upon the ind. 
rated ( iremt It used to fill me with wnndi r how 
they (ould follow and letain so lorn: a stor) J>ut 
Johp denied these creatines all mt dhgun e , thev wo. 
the constant butt of his passion and contempt, it 
was just* possible to w<uk with the like of them he 
said,— not mou than possible 'Vnd tin n he 1 would 
expand upon the subject of tlu leallv good (loirs that 
he had known, and the one nail) i»ood dog that 
he had himstlf possessed He h.ul been oficiul forty 
pounds for it, but a good collie was worth more than 
that, more than anything, to a 1 ‘ herd , ’’ he did the 
hud’s wuik for him “As foi tin like of them 1 M he 
would cry, and scornfully indicate the scouring tails 
of his assistants 

Once — I translate John’s Lallan, for I cannot do it 
justice, being bom Ihitannis in montibu c, indu'd, but 
alas 1 / nauditu n it/o— once, in the dajs of his good 
dog, he had bought some sheep in Ldinburgh, and on 
the way out, the load being crowded, two won, lost 
This was a reproach to John, and a slui upon the dog; 
and both were alive to then misfoitunc Word came, 
after some da)s, that a fanner about braid had found a 
pair of sheep, and thither wc nt John and the dog to 
ask foi lestituticai Hut the farmer was a hard man 
and stood upon lus rights “ How were they marked?” 
he asked, and since John had bought light and left 
from many sellers and had no notion of the marks — 
“Very well,” said the farmu, “then it's onl) light that 
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I should ktcp them *'■ — “Well,” said John, “it’s a fact 
that I cannae tell the sheep , but if my dog can, will ye 
let me ha\c them?” The farmer was honest as well as 
hard, and besides I daiesa} he had little fear of the 
orde<il , so he had all the slurp upon Ins faun into one 
Luge paik, and turned John's dog into their midst 
That hait> man of business knew ins cnand well i he 
knew that John and he had bought two sheep and 
(to their shame) lost them about Uoioughmuirhcad , he 
knew besides (the Lord knows how, unless In listening) 
that the} wlr tonu to braid for then icon cry, and 
without pause or blundci singled out, fust ont and then 
another, the two w r aifs It was that afternoon the forty 
pounds were offered and relust'd And the shepherd 
and his dog— what do 1 say 5 the true shepherd and 
his man— set off together by ^aumilehead m jocund 
humoui, and “smiled to uher ” all the way home, with 
the two recoveied ones before them So far, so good , 
but intelligence may be abused r I he dog, as he is by 
little man’s mfeiior in mind, is only by little his superior 
in \ntuc , and John had anothei collie tale of quite a 
difleient complexion At the foot of the moss behind 
Kirk Yetton (Cacr Ketton, wise men say) theie is a 
scrog of low wood and a pool with a dam for washing 
sheep John w r as one day lying under a bush m the 
scrog, w r hen he was aware of a collie on the far hillside 
skulking down through the deepest of the heather with 
obtiusive stealth He knew the dog, knew r him for a 
clever, using practitioner from quite a distant farm , one 
whom peihaps he had coveted as he saw him masterfully 
steering flocks to maiket But what did the practitioner 
so far from home? and why this guilty and secret 
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manoeuvring towards the pool ? — for it was towards the 
pool that he was heading. John lay the closer under 
his bush, and piesenlly saw the dog ionic foith upon 
the margin, look all about him to see if he wtne any- 
where observed, plunge in and upcatedly wash himself 
over head and ears, and- then (but now openly and with 
taihin air) btnke homeward o\ir the lulls That same 
night word was sent lus master, and the rising piat - 
titioner, Shaken up fiom where he lay, all innoience, 
before the fire, was had out to a dykesule and promptly 
shot, for alas* he was that foulest of criminals under 
trust, a sheep-eater , and it was from the maculation of 
sheep’s blood that he had come so fai to cleanse himself 
m the pool behind Kuk Yetton 

A trade that touches nature, one that lies at the 
foundations of life, in which we have all had ancestors 
employed, so that on a hint of it ant estral memories 
reMve, lends itself to literary use, vocal 01 writim The 
fortune of a tale lies not alone in the skill of him that 
writes, but as much, perhaps, in the inherited expedience 
of him who reads, and when I heat with a parhrulai 
thrill of things that I have nevei done or seen, it is one 
of that innumerable army of my ancestors rejou mg m 
past deeds Thus novels begin to touch not the fine 
dilettanti but the gross mass of mankind, when they 
leave off to speak of pailouis and shades of manner and 
still-born niceties of motive, and begin to deal w r ith 
fighting, sailonng, adventure, death or childbirth; and 
"thus ancient outdooi ciafis and occupations, whether 
Mr. Hardy wields the shepherd's crook or Count Tolstoi 
swings the scythe, lift romance into a near neighbour- 
hood with epic. These aged things have on the m the 
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dew of man’s morning , tliey he near, not so much to 
us, the senu-.u tifieial flowerets, as to the tiunk and 
aboiigmal taproot of the race A thousand mteicsts 
spnng up m the process of the ages, and a thousand 
polish, that is now an cccentnc lty or a lost art which 
was once the fashion of an empire , and those only are 
perennial matters that rouse us to day, and that rofased 
men in all epochs of the p ist '1 hue is a t cm tain < ritic, 
not indeed of execution but of matter, whom I dare 
be known to set befoie the best a certain low-brow e^d, 
hairy gentleman, at fust a peicher in the fork of trees, 
next (as the*) 1 elate) a dw tiler in cavts, and whom I 
think I sec squatting in cave-mouths, of a pleasant after- 
noon, to munch his berries— his wife, that accomplished 
lad), squatting by his side his name I never heard, 
but he is often described as Probably Arboieal, which 
may seive foi recognition Each has his own tree of 
ancestors, but at the top of all sits Probably Arboreal , 
in all our veins there run some minims of his old, wild, 
tiee-top blood , our civilised nerves still tingle with his 
rude terrors and pleasures, and to that which would 
have moved our common ancestor, all must obediently 
thrnl 

Wc have not so far to climb to come to shepherds; 
and it may be I had one for an ascendant who has 
largely moulded me But \et I think I owe my taste 
lor that hillside business rather to the art and interest of 
John Todd He it was that made it live for me, as the 
artist can make all things live It was through him the 
simple stiategy of massing sheep upon a snowy evening, 
with its attendant scampering of earnest, shaggy aides- 
de-camp, was an affair that I never wearied of seeing, 
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and that I never weary of retailing to mind ■ the shadow 
of the night darkening on the lulls, inscrutible hlatk 
blots of snow shower moving lieu* and there like night 
already come, huddles ot yellow sheep and darlings, of 
black dogs upon the snow, a Intlti air that took you by 
the throat, unearthly hai pings of t lie wind along the 
moors, and for centre piece to all these features and 
influences, John winding up the brae, keeping his cap- 
tain's eye upon all sides, and breaking, t\cr and again, 
into a spasm of bellowing that seemed to make- the 
evening bleaker It is thus that I still see Inin in my 
minds eye*, perched on a hump oi the declivity not lar 
from Halkerside, his stall in airy flourish, his great voice 
taking hold upon the lulls and echoing tenor to the 
lowlands, I, meanwhile, standing somewhat bac k, until 
the tit should be o\cr, and, with a pinch of snuff, my 
friend i elapse into his easy, even conversation 
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I ha vp named among many nvors that make music m 
my munoi), that duty Water of Leith Often and often 
I desue to look upon it again , and the choice of a point 
of view is easy to me It should be at a certain water- 
dooi, embowered m shrubbery The river is chere 
dammed back for the scivite of the flour-mill just 
below, so that it lies deep and daikling, and the 
sand slopes into brown obscurity with a glint of gold, 
and it has hut newly been lecrmted by the bonow- 
liigs of the snufl mill just above, and these, tumbling 
memly m, shake the pool to its black heart, fill it 
with diowsy eddies, and set the curded froth of many 
other mills solemnly steering to and fro upon the sur- 
face. Or so it was when I was young , for change, and 
the masons, and the piuning kmle, have been busy; and 
if I could hope to repeat a cherished experience, it must 
be on many and impossible conditions. I must choose, 
as well as the point of view, a certain moment m my 
growth, so that the scale may be exaggerated, and the 
trees on the steep opposite side may seem to climb to 
heaven, and the sand by the water-door, where I am 
standing, seem as low as Styx And I must choose 

the season also, so that the valley may be brimmed 
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like a cup with sunshine and the songs of birds,— 
and the year of grace, so that when I turn to leave the 
riverside I may find the old manse and its inhabitants 
unchanged. 

It was a place in that time like no other the garden 
cut into provinces by a great hedge of beech, and over- 
looked by the church and the teiracc of the rhuu h)arJ, 
where the tombstones were thick, and after nightfall 
“spunki?s” might be seen to dance at hast b\ childicn , 
flower-plots lying warm in sunshine, lauuJ&and the great 
yew making elsewhere a pleasing horror of ■ hade , the 
smell of watet rising from all lound, with an added tang 
of paper-mills, the sound of water euiy where, and the 
sound of mills — the wheel and the dam singing their 
alternate strain, the birds on eu”y bush and from every 
corner of the overhanging woods pealing out then notes 
until the air throbbed with them , and in the midst of 
this, the manse I see it, by the standard of m> child- 
ish stature, as a great and roomy house In truth, it 
was not so large as I supposed, nor yet so convenient, 
and, standing where it did, it is diflu ult to suppose that 
it was healthful Yet a large family of stalwart sons 
and tall daughters were housed and reared, and came 
to man and womanhood in that nest of little chambers , 
so that the face of the earth was peppertd with the 
children of the manse, and letters with outlandish stamps 
became familiar to the local postman, and the walls of 
the little chambers brightened with the wonders of the 
East. The dullest could see this was a house that 
had a pair of hands in divers foreign places: a well- 
beloved house — its image fondly dwelt on by many 
travellers. 



os mkw6ries and portraits 

Hut lived an ancestor of mine, who vva« a herd of 
men I ruul him, judging with older cntirism the 
report of childish observation, as a man of singular 
simplicity of natuie , unemotional, and hating the dis- 
play of what he felt, standing contented on the old 
wa>s, a lover ot Ins life and innocent habits to the end 
We childien admned him partly for his beautiful face 
and silvu hair, for none more than children are con- 
cerned foi beaut) and, above all, for beauty in ‘the old, 
partly for the solemn «light m wlinh we beheld him 
once a week, the observed of all observers, in the pulpit 
but his strictness and distance, the effect, I now fancy, 
of old age, slow blood, and settled habit, oppressed us 
with a kind of teiror When not abroad, he sat much 
alone, wilting sumons 01 Icitus to his scattered family 
in a claik and cold room with a library of bloodless 
books— or so they seenud in those days, although I 
have some of them now on m\ own shelves and like 
well enough to read them , and these lonely hours 
wrapped him m the gieater gloom for our imagina- 
tions but the stud) had a redeeming grace in many 
Indian pictu.es, gaudily coloured and dear to >oung 
e)cs I cannot depict (for I have, no such passions 
now) the greed with which I beheld them , and when I 
was once sent in to say a psalm to my grandfather, I 
went, quaking indeed w T ith fear, but at the same time 
glowing with hope that, if I said it well, he might reward 
me with an Indian picture 

“ rh) fool lie’ll not let slide, nor will 

He slumber tint thee keeps,” ' 

it ian . a strange conglomerate of the unpronounceable, 
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a sad model to set in childhood ^x*foie one who was 
himself to be a vcr&ifici, and a task in recitation that 
really merited reward \nd I must suppose the old man 
thought so too, and was either touched or amused by 
the performance , for he took me tn his arms with most 
unwonted tenderness, and kissed me, and gave me a 
little kindly sermon foi my psalm , so that, lor that da), 
wc were cleik and parson 1 was stiuck In this iu op- 
tion mt(* so Under a suipuse that 1 forgot m> disap- 
pointment And indeed the hope was one of tho^e that 
childhood foigcs for a pastime, and with no design upon 
realit) Nothing was muie unlike iy than that my grand- 
father should strip himself of one of those pictures, love 
gifts and remindus of his absent sons, nothing more 
unhkily than that he should bestow it upon me He 
had no idea of spoiling children, leaving all that to my 
aunt, he had faied hard himself, and blubbered under 
the iod m the last centur) , and his ways wae still 
Spartan for the >oung r lho last woid I heard upon his 
lips w\is m tins Spartan key He had ovu walked m 
the teeth of an east wind, and was now near the end of 
lus manv da>s He sat by the dining room flic, with his 
white hair, pale face and bloodshot eves, a somewhat 
awful figure , and my aunt had given him a dose of our 
good old Scotch mtdiune, Dr Gregor) s powdu Now 
that remedy, as the work of a near kinsman o f Rcib Roy 
himself, may have a savour of romance for the imagina- 
tion, but it conics uncouthly to the palate The old 
gentleman had taken it with a w f ry face , and that being 
accomplished, sat with pci feet simplicity, like a child’s, 
munching a “bailey-sugar kiss” But when my aunt, 
having the canister open m her hands, proposed to let 
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me share m the sweets, he interfered at once I had 
had no Gregory, then I should have no barley-sugar 
kiss* so he decided with a touch of irritation And 
just then the phaeton coming opportunely to the kitchen 
door— for such was our unlurdly fashion —I was taken 
for the last time from the prest nee of my grandfather. 

Now I often wonder what I ha\e mhuited from {his 
old minister I mubt suppose, indeed, that he was fond 
of preaching sermons, and so am I, though I neter heard 
it maintained that either of us loved to hear them He 
sought health in his youth in the Isle of Wight, and I 
have sought it m both hennspheies , but whereas he 
found and kept it, I am still on the quest He was a 
great lovei of Shakespeaie, whom he read aloud, I have 
been told, with taste , well, I lo\e my Shakespeare also, 
and ani peisuaded I can read him well, though I own I 
never ha\e been told so He made embroidery, design- 
ing his own patterns , and in that kind of work I nevei 
made an> thing but a kettle-holder in Berlin wool, and 
an odd gaiter of knitting, which was as black as the 
chimne) befoie 1 had done w r ith it He loved port, and 
nuts, and poiter, and so do I, but they agreed better 
with my grandfather, w T hich seems to me a breach of 
contract. He had chalk-stones in his fingers ; and these, 
in good time, I may possibly inherit, but I would much 
rather have inherited his noble presence Try as I 
please, I cannot join myself on with the reverend doctor; 
and all the while, no doubt, and even as I write the 
phrase, he moves in my blood, and whispers words to 
me, and sits efficient in the very knot and centre of my 
being. In his garden, as I played there, I learned tbe 
love of mills — or had I an ancestor a miller? — and a 
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kindness for the neighbourhood 6f gra\es, as homely 
things not without their poetry— -or had I an ancestor a 
sexton ? But what of the garden vvh»*re he played him- 
self? — for that, too, was a scene of my t duration Some 
part of me played thcie in the eighteenth century, and 
ran races undei the green avenue at Pilrig , some part 
of jjie trudged up Leith Walk, \\hi< h was still a countr 
place, and sat on tlie High School benches, ,.nd was 
thrashed; perhaps, by Di Adam The house whuo I 
spent my youth was not yet thought upon , but we mad< 
holiday partes among the cornfields on its sito, and ate 
strawberries and uumi near b\ at a gardeners. All 
this I had forgotten , only my grancL.it liu iemembered 
and once reminded me I have forgotten, too, how we 
giew up, and took orders, and went to our first Ayrslmc 
parish, and fell m love with and niamed a daughter 
of Burns’s Dr Smith — “ Smith opens out his rauld 
harangues” I have forgotten, but I was time all the 
same, and heard stones of Burns at fust hind 

And theic is a thing stianger than all that, for this 
homunculus or part-man of mine that walked about 
the eighteenth century with Hr. Balfoui m his youth, 
was m the way of meeting othei homunculo s or part- 
men, in the persons of my other ancestors These 
were of a lower order, and doubtless we looked down 
upon them duly But as I went to college with I)r. 
Balfour, I may have seen the lamp and oil man 
taking down the shutters from his shop beside the 
► Tronj— we may have had a labbit-hutch or a book- 
shelf made for us by a certain carpenter m I know 
not what wynd of the old, smoky city , or, upon 
some holiday excursion, we maj have looked into the 
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windows of a cottage in a flower-garden and seen a 
certain wea\ei plying his shuttle. And these were all 
kinsmen of mine upon the othtr side, and from the 
c\cs of the lamp and oil man one-halt of my unborn 
fatlu r, and one quarter of myself, looked out upon 
us as we went by to < allege Nothing of all this 
would uoss the mind of the young student, as he 
posted up the 1 bulges with trim, stockinged legs, in 
that city of cocked hats and good Scotch *still un- 
a ulterated It would not < loss his mind that he 
should have a daughter and the lamp and oil man, 
Just then beginning, b> a not unnatural metastasis, 
to bloom into a liglithouse-engi liter, should have a 
grandson , and tnat these two, in the fulness of time, 
should wed and some poitmn of that student him- 
self should sin vise >et a >ear or two longer m the 
{xt son of then child 

Tint our ancestral adventures are be>ond e\en the 
aiifhmetic of fanc\ , and it is the chief recommenda- 
tion ot long pedigrees, that we can follow backwaid 
the careers of out komunculos and be reminded of our 
antenatal livs Our conscious jeais are but a moment 
in the history of the elements that build us Are >ou 
a bank-clerk, and do you li\e at Pcckham ? It was 
not always so And though to-day I am only a man 
of letters, either tradition errs or I was present when 
there landed at St Andrews a Preach barber-surgeon, 
to tend the health and the beard of the great Cardinal 
Beaton , 1 have shaken a spear m the Debaleable 
Land and shouted tne slogan of the Elliots } I was 
present vrhen a skipper, pl>ing from Dundee, smuggled 
Jacobites to France after the ’ 15 , I was in a West 
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India merchant's office, perhaps Ae\t door to Bailie 
Nicol Jar vic’s and managed the business of a planta- 
tion in St. Kilt’s , I was with my engineer-grandfather 
(the son-inlaw of the lamp and oil man) when he 
sailed noith about Scotland on the famous ermst that 
ga\e us the J'ltah cind_ the Jotd oj the l\/e\ 1 was 

with him, too, on the Bell Rock, m the fog, when 
the Smcaton had drifted fiorn her moorings, and the 
Aberdeerf men, pick in hand, had seized upon the 
only boats, and he must stoop and lap sea water before 
his tongue could utter audible word*, and on* r more 
with him when the Bell Rock boa* on took a ‘‘thiawe,” 
and his workmen fled into the towu, then nearly 
finished, and he sat unmoved reading in lus Bible — 
01 afhatmg to read till one after another slunk ba* k 
with confusion of countenance to then engined \\s, 
parts of me have seen life, and met adventures, and 
sometimes met them well And away in the still 
cloudier past, the threads that make me up can he 
traced by fancy into the bosoms of thousands and 
millions of asc endants Piets who rallied round 
Macbeth and the old (and highly preferable) system 
of descent by females, fleers from before- the legions 
of Agricola, man hers in l'annoman morasses, star- 
gazers on Chaldoian plateaus , and, furthest of all, 
what face is this that fancy can see peering through 
the disparted branches ? What sleeper in gn.cn tree- 
tops, what muncher of nuts, concludes my pedigree? 

►Probably arboreal in his habits 

And I know not which is the more strange, that I 
should carry about with me some fibies of my minister- 
grandfather , or that in him, as he sat in his cool study, 
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grave, reverend, contented gentleman, there was an 
aboriginal frisking of the blood that was not his, tree- 
top memories, like undeveloped negatives, lay dormant 
m his mind , tree-top instincts awoke and were trod 
down , and Piobably Arboreal (scarce to be distinguished 
from a monkt)) gambolled and < battered m the biam 
01 the old divine 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ISLET 

• 

Those who try to be artists use, time aftei time, the 
matter of their recollections, setting and leselting little 
coloured meniones of men and scenes, liggmg up (it 
may be) some especial friend in the attiu of a buccaneer, 
and decreeing amues to mameuvre, or muider to be 
done, on the playground of their youth Hut the 
memories are a fairy gift which cannot be worn out m 
using Aftei a dozen services in various talcs, the little 
sunbnglit pietures of the past still shine in tlie mind’s 
eye with not a lineament defaced, not a lint impaired 
Gluck und unghnk wird %esang % if Goethe phases, yet 
only by endless avatais, the original re-embodying after 
each. So that a writer, in tune, begins to wonder at the 
perdurable life of these impressions, begins, perhaps, 
to fancy that he wrongs them when he weaves them in 
with fiction, and looking back on them with evor- 
gtowing kindness, puts them at last, substantive jewels, 
in a setting of then ow n. 

One or two of these pleasant spectres I think 1 have 
'•laid I used one but the other day a little eyot of 
dense, freshwater sand, where I once waded deep m 
butterburrs, delighting to hear the song of the river on 
both sides, and to tell myself that I was indeed and at 
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last upon an island Two of my puppets lay there a 
a summer’s dav, hearkening to the shearers at woik m 
meisido fields and to the diuius of the gtay old garrison 
upon the neigh boui mg hill And this was, I think, done 
rightly thr place was rightly peopled —and now belongs 
not to mi hut to my puppets— tor a time at lea^t In 
tune, pu haps, the puppets will grow faint, the original 
memory swim up instant ast\ei , and I shall once more 
lie in bed, and see the little sandy isle in A'dan Water 
as it is in nature, and the child (that oik r was me) 
wading then m buttei buns , and wonder at the instancy 
and uigm tresliness of that menuuy , and be pricked 
again, in season and out of season, by the desire to 
wta\e it into art 

There is another isle in my collection, the memory 
ot which besieges me I put a whole faimly theie, m 
one of my tales, and later on, threw upon its shores, 
and cnndenincU to several days of ram and shellfish on 
its tumbled boulders, the litio of another. The ink is 
not yet faded, tht sound of the sentences is still m my 
mind's ear, and I am undir a spell to write of that 
island again 

I 

The little isle of Eairaid lies close in to the south- 
west corner of the Ross of Mull the sound of Iona on 
one side, across which you may see the isle and church 
of Columba , the open sea to the other, where you shall 
be able to mark, on a clear, surfy day, the bre j akera»> 
running white on many sunken rocks 1 first saw it, 
or fust remembered seeing it, framed in the round bull’s- 
*■ *1 cabin port, the sea lying smooth along its shores 
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like the watt is of a lake, the colourless, clear light of 
the early morning making plain its heatheiy and intky 
hummocks Theie stood upon it, in tin sc days, a 
single rude house of uncemenhd stones, nppioathed b> 
a pier of wreckuood It must ha\e been vti) early, 
foi it was then summer, and in summer, m that latitude, 
day scarcely withdraws , but c\en at that huui the hous 1 
was making a sweet smoke of peats which came to me 
over the' "bay, and the luie legged daughters of the colter 
were wading by the pier Ihe same clay we Msited the 
shores of the i^le in the shi[is boats, rowed deep into 
Fiddler’s Hole, sounding as wo went , and having taken 
stoek of all possible accommodation, pitched on the' 
noithern inlet as the scene of operations For it was 
no accident that had brought the lighthouse steamer 
to anchoi in the Hay of Fan aid Fifteen miles away 
to seawaid, a ceitain black roc k stood envi toned by the 
Atlantic lolleis, the outpost of the 'For ran reefs Mere 
wdi a tower to be built, and a stai ligbtc cl, for the con- 
duet of beam* n Hut as ihe lock was small, and hard 
of access, and far fioni land, the work would be one 
of )ears , and my fathei was now looking for a shore 
station, wdiere the ••tones might be quairici and dressed, 
the men live, and the tender, with some degree of safety, 
lie at anchoi 

I saw r Earraid next horn the sten thwart of an Iona 
lugger, Sam Bough and I sitting there cheek by jow t| , 
with our feet upon our baggage, in a beautiful, dear, 
northern summer eve And behold 1 there was now a 
pier of stone, there were rows of sheds, railways, travel- 
hng-cianes, a street of cottages, an iron house for the 
resident engineer, w'oodcn bothies for the men, a stage 
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where the courses rff the tower were put together ex- 
perimentally, and behind the settlement a great" gash in 
the hillside where granite was quarried In the bay, the 
steamer lay at her mooungs All day long there hung 
about the place the music of (hulking tools; and even 
in the dead of night, the watchman carried his lantern 
to and fro in the dark settlement, and could light the 
pipe of any midnight muscr It was, above all, strange 
to see Earraid on the Sunday, when the soiuftl of the 
tools ceased and theie fell a crystal quiet All about 
tin green compound men would be sauntenng m their 
Sunday’s best, walking with those lax joints of the re- 
posing toiler, thoughtfully smoking, talking small, as if 
m honour of the stillness, or hearkening to the wailing 
of the gulls. \nd it was strange to see our Sabbath 
services, held, as they weie, m one of the bothies, with 
Mi. Buhner itadmg at a table, and the congregation 
perched about in the double tier of sleeping bunks , 
and to hear the singing of the psalms, “ the chapters,” 
the inevitable Spurgeon's sermon, and the old, eloquent 
lighthouse praver 

In fine wc.dhei, when by the sp) -glass on the hill the 
sea was observed to run low upon the ieef, there would 
be a sound of prepaiation in the verv early morning, 
and before the sun had risen from behind Ben More, 
the tender would steam out of the bay Over fifteen 
sca-miles of the gieat blue Atlantic i oilers she ploughed 
her way, ti ailing at her tail a 1 irate of wallowing stone- 
lighters. r l he open ocean widened upon either board, 1 
and the hills of the mainland began to go down on the 
hori/on, befoie she came to her unhomely destination, 
and iay-to at last wheie the lock clapped its black head 
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above the swell, with the tall iron Hhna> k on it* spider 
m leg 4 , and the truncated tower, and the nano* waving 
their arms, and the smoke of the engine-fm rising m the 
mid sea An ugly reef is this of the Dim IUait.u h , no 
pleasant assemblage of shelves, and pools, and * reeks, 
about which a child mi Jit play foi a whole sum mu 
without weanness, like the Tell Rock m the Skeirwoie, 
l>ut one oval nodule of bkuk-tiap, spaisily bedabbled 
with an lAronspicuous fut us, and alive in eun crevice 
with a dingy insect between a slater and a bog No 
othet life was there but that of sea-buds, and of the si a 
itself, that here lan like a mill-nue, and giowhd about 
the outer itef for evtr, and ever and again, m the calmest 
weather, roared and spouted on the io< k itself 'Jinus 
were different upon l)hu lieartac h wlun it hkw, and 
the night fell dark, and the neighboui lights ol Skuty- 
vore and Rhu-val were quenched in fog, and the men 
sat prisoned high up in then iron dium, that then le- 
snunded with the lashing of the sprats hull sat with 
them m their sea-beleaguered dwelling and the colon? 
changed in anxious faces when sonic greatei billow 
struck the barrack, and its pillars quivereu and sprang 
under the blow T It was then that the foreman builder, 
Mr. Goodwillie, whom I sec hefoie me still m his rock- 
habit of undecipherable rag-, would get Ins fiddle down 
and strike up human minstrels) amid the music of the 
storm But it was in sunshine only that I saw I)hu- 
Heartach and it was in sunshine, 01 the yet lovelier 
summer afterglow 7 , that the steamer would return to 
Earraid, ploughing an enchanted sea, the obedient 
lighters, relieved of their deck caigo, iicling m her wake 
more quietly, and the steersman upon each, as she 
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rose on th<- long sfcell, standing tall and daik against 
the shining west 


II 

But it was m Earraid itself that I delighted chiefly 
The lighthouse settlement scarce cncioachcd be>ond Us 
fences , over the top of the fust brae the ground was 
all virgin, the woild all shut out, th<* face of things un 
changed h> any of man’s doings Here was no living 
preserve, save for the limpets on tin rocks, for some 
old, giay, ram beaun lam that I might rouse out of a 
fein) den betwixt two boulders, or tor the haunting and 
the pip* ng of the gulls It was older than man , it was 
found so b\ incoming ( cits, and seafaring Noi semen, 
and Columba’s priests '1 he tarlhv savour of the bog- 
plants, tin* rude disoider of the boulders, the inimitable 
seaside bnghtness of the air, the brine and the iodine, 
the lap of tire billows among t be weed) icefs, the sudden 
springing up of a gieat lun of dashing surf along the sea 
front of the isle, all that I saw and felt my piulecessois 
must have seem and fell with scarce a difllienee I 
stte*pe d ni}' elf in open air and in past agc k -> 

“ Delightful woulel it lie. to me to lit ai Uihd Ail tun 
On the pinnjck of a rock, 

Tint I might ofun sic 
The t iu of the in t 'll! 

That 1 might litar Uu* song of the wondeiful buds, 
bource ofliippinev* , 

Thu I might lieu the thunder of tht crowding w xves 
I >pon Inc rocks 

At tunes it work without compulsion — 

This would he delightful , 

At limes plucking dulse fiom the rocks , 

At times at fishing ” 
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So, about the next island of Iona, sang Columba himself 
m twche hundred years before And so nnghl l hive 
sung of Eamud 

And all the while 1 was aware that tins life of s< a- 
bu thing and sun-burning was for me Init a holida) In 
that >eai cannon wer< roaring for ckns togcthii on 
French battlefields , and I would sit m my isle (I « all it 
mine, aftei the use ol lo\us) and think upon the war, 
and the loudness oi these fur-awa> battles, and the pain 
of the men's w'ounck, and the weariness of then mulch- 
ing And I would think too of that otlui war which 
is as old as mankind, and is nuked the life of man 
the unspanng war, the gunding sla\ ei y of competition, 
the toil of SLvmt) > cars, dear bought bn .ul, pre< auous 
honour, the perils and pillalls, and the poor rc wauls 
It was a long look forward , the lutuie summoned me as 
with trumpet calls, it warned me bat k as with a \oice of 
weeping and beseeching, and I thrilled and tumbled 
on the bunk of life, like a c hildish bather on the beach 

Thetc was anothci \oung man on hanaid in these 
da\s, and we w'eie much together, bathing, c Iambi 1 mg 
on the bouldeis, tiding to sail a boat and spinning sound 
instead in the oily whnlpoois of the roost ]»ul the 
most pint of the time we spoke of the gieat unt harted 
desert of our futuies , wonduing together what should 
there befall us , heaung with surpnse the sound of our 
own \oices in the empty vestibule of youth As far, 
and as haul, as it seemed then to look forwuid to the 
^gra\e, so far it seems now to look backward upon 
these emotions, so hard to it* all justly that loath sub- 
mission, as of the sacnlicial bull, with which we stooped 
our necks under the yoke of destiny I met my old 
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companion hut the 4 other day, I cannot tel! of course 
what he was thinking , but, upon my part, I was wonder- 
ing to set us' both so much at home, and so composed 
and st denial) in the world, and how much we had 
gamed, and how mu< h w r e had lost, to attain to that com- 
posure , and wlu< h had been upon the whole our best 
estate when we sat there prating sensibly like men of 
some experience, orw'henwe shared our timorous and 
hopeful counsels in a western islet. 



IX 

THOMAS STEVENSON 

CIVIL l 4 NOINKLR 

The death of Thomas Stoenson will mean not \ciy 
much to the general readt i IIj^ ^mi e to mankind 
took on forms of which the public knows little and 
understands less He came seldom to I ondon, and 
then only as a task, remaining al\va>s a strangei and a 
convinced piovincial, putting up foi >ears at the same 
hotel where his father had gone before him , faithlul for 
long to the same restaurant, the same church, and tin* 
same theatre, chosen simply for propmquiU , steadfastly 
refusing to dine out lie had a aide of his own, in- 
deed, at home , few men weic moie beloved m Ldm- 
burgh, whtre he bieathed an an that phased him, and 
wherever he went, m uilway carnages oi hotel smoking- 
rooms, his strange, humorous \un of talk, and his trans- 
parent honesty, raised him up friends and udnniers 
But to the general public and the world of London, 
except about the parlumentaiy committee-rooms, he 
ISmained unknown All the time, his lights w'eie in 
every part of the w r orld, guiding the manner , his firm 
wrere consulting engmecis to the Indian, the New 
Zealand, and the Japanese Lighthouse Boards, so that 

83 
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Hdinburgh was a world centre foi that branch of applied 
silence, m (icrmany, he had been called “the Nestor* 
of lighthouse illumination ”, e\en in Fiance, where his 
claims were long denied, he was at last, on the occasion 
of the late Imposition, recognised anil medalled And 
to show' b) one instance the inverted nature of his re- 
putation, i ompaiativi ly small .it home, )it filling the 
woi Id, a fnend of mine was this w intei on a visit to the 
Spanish main, and was asked by a Peruvian if he “ knew 
Mi Stevenson the author, because his woiks wtie much 
esteemed in Ptm?” M\ friend supposed the rcfcMcnec 
was to the wntei ol tales, but the Penman had nevei 
heaid i >f J>t ftkyll , what he had m his eye, what was 
esteemed in Pern, when the volumes of the tngineu 
'1 bonus Sitvenson was born at Pdinburgh in the yeai 
tSiS, the grandson ot Thomas Smith, first engineer to 
the. lloaid of Northern Lights, son of Robert Steve nson, 
hi other of Alan and Daud, so that lus nephew, David 
Alan Stevenson, joined with turn at the time of his 
death in the engineer ship, is the si\th of the family who 
lias held, su< eessively or conjointly, that office The* 
Pell Rock, his father’s great triumph, was finished be- 
fore he was born, but he served under his brother Alan 
in the building of Skein \oie, the noblest of all extant 
deep sea lights, and, in conjunction with his brother 
David, he added two - the Chickens and Dhu Heartach 
— to that small numhci of man’s extreme outposts in 
the ocean Of shore lights, the two brothers last named 
erected no fewer than twenty-seven , of beacons, 1 about 

1 In Pr Muirjiy «, admirable new dictionary, I have remarktd a 
flaw mio zetf Beacon In its expitss, technical sense, a beacon 
may be defined as “a founded, artificial tea mark, not lighted " 
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twent)-five Many harbours \u re successfully (.1111* d 
• out one, the haiboui of W u k, the duel disaster ol m> 
Jatiiei's lift, v\as a Jailuit* the sia proud too strong for 
man's arts, and aft< r expedients lutheito unlhnught of, 
and on a scale hyper t > e. lopean, tl u work unis' he 
deserted, and now stands a nun m that l)ltak, (iod- 
foisaktn 1 m>, ten miles iiom John o' ( boat’s In the 
improvement ol nvus the biotin is \uu likewise m a 
large way of practice out both England and Scotland, 
nor had an) Bnlish engineer an) tiling appm.uhing ihcir 
cxperie 11c c* 

It was about this nucleus of his proli ssmnal labour* 
that all im fathers scientific nnjuuus and inuntions 
centred these piocctded tioin, and w led b,nk upon, 
his dail) busuiLss r I Inis il wa- as a luiboui engineer 
that he became interested m tlu‘ propagation and re 
duetion of \\a\cs, a difficult sublet t 111 repaid to which 
lie has left behind him much surest iu matui and 
some valuable approximate results Storms we it his 
sworn adversaries, and it was thiough the study of 
storms that he approached that of mctcorolngs at large 
Many who km a lnm not otherwise, knew - pel haps 
ha\e in the it gardens- his lou vie- boarded screen for 
instruments but the great aehie\eiiieiit of his life was, 
of course, m ojitus as applied to lighthouse illumination 
l H resnel had clone much , Fresnel had scttleel the h\ed 
light apparatus on a principle that still stems ummprov- 
ablc, and when 1 bonus Stevenson stepped 111 and 
Thought to a eompaiable perfection the revolving light, 
a not unnatural jealousy and much painful contioveisy 
lose in Pianc'e It had its hour, and, as I have* told 
alieady, even in trance it has blown by. Had it not, 
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it would have mattered the less, since all through his 
life my la tin r continued to justify his claim by fresh 
advances New apparatus for lights m new situations 
was contmujllv being designed with the same unwearied 
search after perfection, the same nice ingenuity of 
means, and though the holophotal levolving light per- 
haps still remains his most elegant conti lvance, it is 
difficult to give it tlie palm over the much later con- 
densing s\sti m, with its thousand possible modifications. 
The number and the value of these improvements en- 
title thur author to the name of one of mankind’s 
benefactors In all parts of the world a safer landfall 
awaits the manner Two things must be said and, 
lust, that Thomas Stevenson w r as no mathematician 
Natural shrewdness, a sentiment of optical law's, and a 
gieat intensity o r consideration led him to just con- 
clusions , but to calculate the necessary formulae for 
the instiumcnts he had conceived was often beyond 
him, and he must fall back on the help of others, 
notably on that of his cousin and lifelong intimate 
friend, emeritus Piofessor Swan, of St Andrew's, and 
his later friend, Professor P. G Tait It is a curious 
enough cm umstance, and a great encouragement to 
others, that a man so ill equipped should have suc- 
ceeded in one of the most abstract and arduous walks 
of applied science The second remark is one that 
applies to the whole famil), and only particularly to 
Thomas Stevenson from the great number and lm- 
poitance of Ins inventions holding as the Stevensons 
did a Government appointment, they regarded their 
original work as something due already’ to the nation* 
and none of them has ever taken out a patent It is 
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another cause of the 1 ompaiative obs/urity of the name 
•for a patent not only bung** in money, it infallibly 
spreads reputation, and my lathers lnstrunn nts enter 
anonymously into a hundred lii^ht rooms, and aie passi d 
anonymously over in a bundled lepoits, wlurc the 1< a^t 
considerable patent would "stand out and It 11 its author's 
stoiy 

Hut the life-w’oik of Thomas Stevenson lunams . 

m * 

what we ha\e lost, what we now rather tty to retail, is 
the fnend and companion He was a man of a some- 
what antique stiain with a blended sternness and soft- 
ness that was wholly Scottish and at fust somewhat 
bewildenug, with a piofound essential melancholy of 
disposition and (what often accompann s it) the most 
humorous geniality in company, shuwdaiul < hildish , 
passionately attached, passionatel) piejudiccd . a man 
of many extremes, many faults of temper, and no very 
stable foothold for lumscll among life’s troubles Vet 
he was a wise adviser, many men, and these not 111c 011- 
sidei able, took counsel with him habitually “I sat at 
his feet," wTitcs one of these, “when I asked his advit < , 
and w r hcn the broad brow was set in thought and the 
him mouth said his say, I always knew that no man 
could add to the worth of the conclusion ” He had 
excellent taste, though whimsical and partial , collected 
old furniture and delighted specially in sunflowers long 
befoie the days of Mr Wilde , took a lasting pleasure 
in punts and pictures , wsis a devout admuer of Thomson 
o!*Duddmgston at a time when few shaied the taste , 
and though he read little, was constant to his favourite 
books. He had never any Gieek, Latin he happily 
re-taught himself after he had left school, wheie he was 
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a mere consist cut idlu happily, I sa\, for Lactantius, 
Vossuis, and Caidmal Ilona weie his chief authors. 
Hu* first he must have lead foi twent\ juts unmter- 
iuptcdl> f keeping it near him in Ins stud}, and ranging 
it in his bag on journeys Another old theologian, 
Jlrown ol \\ ampin i\, was olten in his hands When 
he was indisposed, he had two hooks, Guy M a muring 
.md The l\ihnt\ *hu*fart/ t ol which he in vn wearied 
He was a strong Cunsc native, or, as he picferred to 
kail himstlf, a loiy, except in so iar as his Mews 
wire modified by a hot-headed chivalrous sentiment for 
women He was a< tually in favour of a mamage law 
under which an> woman might have a divorce for the 
asking, and no man on an> ground whatever, and the 
sanu sentiment found anothei expulsion in a Magdalen 
Mission m lulmbuigh, founded and laigely suppmted 
h> hinisclt 1 his was hut one of the many channels of 
his public generosity his private was equally unstrained 
The" Church of Si otland, ol which he held the doe tunes 
(though in a st nse of his own) and to which he bore 
.1 clansman’s lovallv, profited often by lus time and 
money, and though, from a morbid sense of his own 
unwortluness, he would nevei consent to be an offiee- 
beaier, his advit t was ofn n ought, and he seived the 
Chuuh on mam committees What he perhaps valued 
highest in his work were his conti ibutions to the defence 
of Chiisiianitv , one of which, m particular, was praised 
by Hut« hmson Stirling and repi lilted at the request of 
Piofessor Ci aw foul ** 

His sense of lus own unworlhmess I have called 
moibid morbid, too, were his sense of the fleetingness 
of life and his concern for death He had never ac- 
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cepted the conditions of nun’s lift 01 his own iharac tci , 
and his inmost thoughts wiic ever tumid with the 
Celtic mi lane holy Cases of const unu \uu suinc* 
times gnevous to him, and that delicate emplowncnt 
of a scientific' witness cost him nun\ qualms Hut he 
found respite fiom these tiouhk sonic luiniouis m his 
woik, 111 his lifelong stud) of luluial sue me, m the 
soc let) of those he loud, and in Ins daih w tlks, which 
now r would 1 air) him fa» into the <ountr\ with some 
congenial fru ml, and now keep him dinglmg about 
the town from oik old book-shop to anoMiu, and 
su aping lomantu acquaintam * with evu) dog that 
passed His talk, compounded of mu« h steilmg 
sense and so much iiuiki h lmmoiii, and clothed in 
language so apt, cli oil, and empha’u, was a perpetual 
delight to all who knew him hi fore the clouds began to 
settle on his mind Hi 1 * use of language was both 
just and pic tun sque and when at the beginning of 
his illness he began to feel the ebbing of this powei, 
it w.is sti tinge and painful to hear him lefici out word 
after another as inadequate, and at length desist from 
the search and leave his phrase unfinished rather than 
finish it without propriet) It was peihaps another 
Celtic tiait that his affections and emotions, passionate 
as these were, and liable to passionate ups and downs, 
found the* most eloquent expression both m wools and 
gestures Love, anger, and indignation shone through 
him and broke forth in imager), like what we lead of 
Southern races For all these emotion#! t xtremes, and 111 
spite of the melancholy ground of his character, he had 
upon the whole a happy life , nor was hi less fortunate 
in his death, which at the last tame to him unawaie 
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TALK AND TALKERS 


Sir, we had i (good 1 ilk —Johnson 

A** vu must artount for luiy line. word -o we must for every 
idle Mleme -- I kanki in 


I 

'Fima ( an bo no i.uur ambition than to excel in talk , 
to bt affable, ga), lcady, clear an 1 welcome, to have 
a fact, a thought, or an lllusti ation, pat to every sub- 
ject , and not unl\ to chcei the flight of time among 
our intimites, but bear our pai t in that great inter- 
national congress, al\\d)s sitting, where public wrongs 
are fust dec laied, public eirors first coirected, and the 
course of piibln opinion shaped, da> by day, a little 
neaicr to the light No measuie comes before Parlia- 
ment but it has been long ago prepared by the grand 
jury of the talkcis , no book is wnttcn that has not 
been large!) composed by their assistance Literature 
in mail) of its branches is no other than the shadow of 
good talk , but the imitation falls fai short of the 
original m life, freedom and effect There are always 
two to a talk, giung and taking, comparing experience 
and atcoidmg conclusions Talk is fluid, tentative, 
continually “in fuither search and progress”; while 
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'w ntten words 1 cm am fixed, becortu. idols even to the 
writer, found wooden dogmatisms, and pii‘-(.i\< flu s of 
obvious cnor m the ambei of tlu. Until I ast and thief, 
while literatmo, gauged with lmsi\-woubi\, can onl) 
deal with a fi action ot the life of man, l ilk goo. fancy 
flee and may call a spule a spade 1 alk Ins none of 
the fiei /ing iimnunitu s of the pulpit Jl cannot, e\en 
if it would, become nn r< 1 ) oisthctu 01 morel) classical 
like liteiatuic A jest intei vents, the solemn humbug 
is dissolved in knight* r, and speech runs foith out oi 
the contemporary groou into tin open lie Ids of natuie, 
chteiy and diet ring, like schoolboys out of school 
And it is in talk alone that we can Irani oui puiod and 
oui selves In short, the first dill) of a man is to 
speak, that is his chief business m this world, and 
talk, which is the harmonious speech ol two 01 moie, 
is by far the most accessible of pleasuits It costs 
nothing m money , it is all profit , it completes our 
education, founds and fostirsour friendships, and can 
be enjo)ed at any age and in almost any state ol 
health 

The spice of life is battle, the friendliest illations 
arc still a kind of contest, and if we would not forego 
all that is valuable m oui lot, w r e must continually face 
some other person, eye to e>e, and wrestle a fall whether 
in love or enmity It is still by force of bod), or power 
of character or intellect, that we attain to woi thy plea- 
sures. Men and women contend for each other in the 
of love, like rival mesmerists, the active and adroit 
decide their challenges m the sports of the body ; and 
the sedentary sit down to chess or conversation All 
sluggish and pacific pleasures are, to the same degree, 
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soli tar) .and selfish J rand euty durable bond between 
human beings is founded in or heightened by some 
element of competition Now, the lelition that has 
the least root m matter is undoubtedly that airy one of 
friendship, and hence, 1 suppose, it is that good talk 
most commonly auscs among fru nds "Falk is, indeed, 
both the set ik and msliumont of friendship It is in 
talk alont that tin friend'* can iikmsuic strength, and 
enjoy that amicable counter-assertion of personality 
which is the gauge of iclalions and the spoil of life 
A good talk is not to be had foi the asking Humours 
must first hi at t oided in a kind of over tun or prologue, 
hour, compam and ciuumstaiuc be suited , and then, 
at a fit pint lint, the subject, the (jinny of two heated 
nnnds, filing up like a deei out of the wood Not 
that the talku has an\ of the hunters pude, though he 
has all and more than all his ardour The genuine 
artist follows the stieam of conversation as an angler 
follows the windings of a biook, not dallying wlicie he 
fails to “kill” lie trusts mijilit illy to hazaid, and he 
is rewarded by continual variety, continual pleasure, 
and tliose changing pros] Kits of the truth that are the 
best of education Time is nothing in a subject, so 
c.dled, that we should irgard it as an idol, or follow' 
it beyond the piomptings of desue Indeed, there are 
few subjects and so far as they aie tmly talkable, 
inoie than the lialf of them ma> be i educed to three 
that I am I, that >ou are you, and that there are other 
people dimh undei stood to be not quite the same a« 
either. Wherever talk may range, it still luns half the 
time on these eternal lines The theme being set, 
each plays on himself as on an instrument , asserts and 
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justifies himself , ransacks his biau^ for instances and 
opinions, and bungs them forth new-minted, to his 
own sm prise and the admnation of his adversary All 
njtuval talk is a festival of osL illation , and In the laws 
of the game each accepts and Ians the vanity of the 
othci It is from that reason that we venture to liy 
ouisclus so open, that we date to be so wairnly elo- 
quent, and that we swell 111 each olbei s eves to such 
a vast pH portion I 1 01 talkers, once launched, begin 
to overflow the limits of their oithnaiy selves, tower up 
to the height of then set ret pretensions, and give them- 
selves out for the Iickks, I nave, pious, musical and 
wise, that m their most shining moments tin \ aspne to 
In So then weave for themselves with wools and for 
a while inhabit .(.palace of delights, temple at once and 
theatic, vvhete they fill the round of llu wot Id's dignities, 
and feast with the god\ exulting m Kudos And when 
the talk is over, each gens his way, still flushed with 
vanit) and admiration, still trailing clouds of glory, 
each declines from the height of his ideal oigiL, not in 
a moment, but b\ slow declension I rt member, m 
the entf'ucU of an afternoon peilounanu , eoimng foith 
into the sunshine, in a beautiful green, gardened corner 
of a romantic city, and as I sat and smoked, the music 
moving in mv blood, I seemed to sit there and evaporate 
The Flying Dutchman (for it was that I had been hear- 
ing) with a wonderful sense of life, warmth, wellbeing 
and pride, and the noises of the nty, voices, hells and 
’^WChing feet, fell together m ni) cars like a s^m- 
phonious orchestra In the same waj, the excitement 
of a good talk lues for a long while aftrr in the blood, 
the heart still hot w’lthm you, the brain still simmering, 
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and t lie phvsrcal cs.rth swimming around jou with the 
colours of tin* sunset 

Natural talk, like ploughing, should tiun up a large 
surface of life, ratlur than dig mines into geological 
strata Masses of experience, antidote, incident, < ross- 
lights, quotation, histone al instances, the whole flotsam 
and jetsam of two minds forced in and in upon the 
nutter m hand from t\<_i) point of the compass, and 
from every degree of mental elevation and abasement — 
thtse aie the material with which talk is fortified, the 
food on which tlu talkers thrive Such argument as is 
propel to the exercise should still he hriel and seizing. 
Talk should plotted by instances, by the apposite, not 
the expositor) It should keep close along the lines of 
humanity, near the bosoms and businesses of men, at 
the level where history, fiction and experience intersect 
and ilium mate each other I am I, and You aie You, 
with all mv heart, but conceive how these lean propo- 
sitions change and brighten when, instead of words the 
actual >ou and I sit cheek by jowl, the spirit housed m 
the live body, and the very clothes utleiing voices to 
corroborate the story m the face Not less mu prising is 
the change when we have off to speak of generalities — 
the bad, the good, the miser, and all the characters of 
Theophrastus— and call up other men, by anecdote or 
instance, in their very trick and feature , or trading on 
a common knowledge, toss each other famous names, 
still glowing with the hues of life. Communication is 
no longer by words, but by the instancing of vvhW? 
biographies, epics, s> stems of philosophy, and epochs of 
history, in bulk. That wdnch is understood excels that 
which is spoken in quantity and quality alike . ideas 
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thus figured and personified, change hands, as wc may 
say, like coin , and the speakers imply without effort 
the most obscure and intricate thoughts Strangers 
who ha\e a large common ground ot leading will, for 
this reason, come the soone? to the grapple of genuine 
converse If they know Othello and Napoleon, Consuclo 
and Clarissa Harlow e, Vautnn and Stcenie Steenson, 
they can leave generalities and begin at once to speak 
by figures 

Conduct and ait are the two subj* * ts that anse most 
frequently and that eniln.icc. th< wide it range of facts 
A few pkasuies bear disi ussion foi then own sake, but 
only those which are most soml or most radically 
human, and even tin si oin only 1» discussed among 
their devotees A technicality is always welcome to 
the expert, whether m athletics, art or law, I have 
heal d the best kind of talk on tei him ahtu s trom such 
lare and happy pusons as both know and lo\e then 
business No human being even spoke of scenery for 
above two minuUs at a time, which nukes me suspect 
we hear too much of it in litc ruture r I he weather is 
regarded as the very nadir and scofl of com creational 
topics And yet the weather, the dramatic (dement in 
scenery, is far more tractable m language, and far more 
human both m impoit and suggestion than the stable 
features of the landscape Sailors and shepherds, and 
the people generally of coast and mountain, talk well of 
it^_ and it is often excitingly presented in literature But 
the tendency of all living talk draws it back and back 
into the common focus of humanity. Talk is a creature 
of the street and market-place, feeding on gossip; and 
its last resort is still in a discussion on morals. r J hat is 

n 2 
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the he 1 cue foi m ol gossip, htroi( in vntue of Jts high 
pretensions, but still gossip, because it turns on per- 
sonalities You <an kc'p no min long, 1101 Scotchmen 
at all, olf moral 01 theological discussion 'I h se aic 
to all the woild what law is to law vers they aic every- 
body's technicalities, the imdium through whuh all 
(onsidti hie, and the dialect in whuh tin \ expuss 
their jiidgmc nts I knew three young nun who walked 
together daily for some two months m a solemn and 
beautiful forest and m cloudless suninu r weather , daily 
they talked with unabated /t st, and wt sc .nee wandered 
that whole twin 1 beyond two subjects theology and 
lent* \nel pet haps neither a court of love nor an 
assembly of divines would have granted the lr premisses 
or wcleomed then conclusions 

('one lusioni, indeed, are not olten reached by talk 
any mon than hy pmaU thinking 1 hat is not the 
piofit r I he piofit is in the e\ere isc’, and above all m 
the experience, for when we leason at large’ on any 
subject, we ie\iewe>UT state and history m life brom 
tune to tune, however, and specially, I think, m talking 
art, talk bee nines e ffec tive, conquering like war, widening 
the boundaries of knowledge like an exploiation A 
point arises, the question takes a problematical, a 
baffling, yet a likely an , the talkers begin to tcel lively 
presentiments of some conclusion near at hand , towards 
tins they strive with emulous ardour, each by his own 
path, and struggling for first utterance, and then one 
leaps upon the summit of that matter with a shout, arnf 
almost at the same moment the’ other is beside him , 
and behold they are agreed Like enough, the progress 
is illusory, a mere cats cradle having been wound and 
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unwound out of words ]>ut the sciik* of joint disc ou 1 v 
is none tht less giddy and inspiriting And in the life 
of the talker such triumphs, though mng-naiy, aie 
ncithi 1 few no* far apait , the\ are attained with spud 
.uul pic asm e, 111 the houi of ninth and b\ tlu nature 
of the process, they ale always worth ih shaded 

The to is a certain attitude, combative at mm and 
ckfciential, t age 1 to fight yet most averse to quairrl, 
which maiks out at once the talkahle man It is not 
tloqucnce, not fairness, not obstinacy, but a certain pio- 
poition cif all of these thal I love* to c 11. ounter m my 
amicable adversaries 'They must not be pontiffs hold- 
ing doc tunc, but huntsmen quisling atm elements of 
truth Neithei must they be bens to be instituted, 
but fellow -teachers with whom I may wi angle, and agree 
on equal terms Wc must reach some solution, some 
shadow of consent, for without thal, cage 1 talk be- 
conus a toituie Hut we do not wish to leach it 
cheaply, or quickly, 01 without the tussle and effort 
wherein pleasuie lies 

The vuy best talker, with me, is one whom I Oiall 
call Spring Heel’d Jack I say so, because I never 
knew T any one who mingled so large!) tire* possible m- 
gicdients of converse In the Spanish piovtib, tlie 
fourth man necessary to compound a salad, is a madman 
to mi\ it Jack is that madman I know nut which rs 
more remarkable , the insane lu< idity of his conclusions 
the humorous eloquence of his language, or his power 
*of method, bunging the whole of life into the focus of 
the subject tieated, mixing the conversational salad like 
a drunken god He doubles like the serpent, change-, 
and flashes like the shaken kaleidoscope, transmigrates 
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bodily into the views' of others, and so, in the twinkling 
of an eye and with a heady rapture, turns questions in- 
side out and lhngs them empty before you on the ground, 
like a triumphant conjuror It is my common practice 
when a piece of conduct puzzles me, to attack it m the 
presence of jack with such grossness, such partiality and 
such weanng iteration, as at length shall spur him up m 
its defence In a moment he transmigrates, dons the 
required character, and with moonstiuck philosophy 
justifies the act m question I can fancy nothing to 
compare with the vim of these impersonations, the strange 
scale of language, flying from Shakespeare to Kant, and 
from Kant to Major Dyngwcll — 

“ As fist as a niusiuin scatters sounds 
< lilt of an iiistiiuiunt — ” 

the sudden, sweeping generalisations, the absurd irre- 
levant particularities, the wit, wisdom, folly, humour, 
eloquence and bathos, each startling m its kind, and 
yet all luminous m the admired disorder of their com- 
bination A falktr of a different calibre, though be- 
longing to the same school, is Burly Burly is a man 
ofagieai picsence, he commands a larger atmosphere, 
givevS the impression of a grosser mass of character than 
most men It has been said of him that his presence 
could be felt m a room )ou entered blindfold ; and the 
same, I think, has been said of other poweiful con- 
stitutions c ondeinned to much physical inaction There 
is something boisterous and piratic m Bully’s manIil8P B * , 
of talk which suits well enough with this impression. 
He will roar von down, he will bury his face m his 
hands, he will undergo passions of revolt and agony; 
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and meanwhile his attitude of nnftd is really both con- 
ciliatory and receptive , and after Pistol has been out- 
Pistol’d, and the welkin rung for hours, you begin to 
perceive a certain subsidence m these spimg tonents, 
points of agreement issue, and you end aim in arm, 
and in a glow of mutual admnation The outcry only 
serves to make your final union the more unexpected 
and precious Throughout thtio has been perfect 
sincerity, peifect intelligence, a desire to hear although 
not always to listen, and an unaflectcd eagerness to 
meet concessions You have, with l>url) none of 
the dangeis that attend debate with spring Heel’d 
Jack, who may at any moment turn his powers of 
transmigration on youiself, create 1 for you a view you 
never held, aud then (unously fall on you foi holding 
it. These, at least, are in) two favounte^, and both 
are loud, copious, intolei.int talkeis 'Phis .agues that 
I myself am in the same category , for if w r e love talking 
at all, we love a bright, fierce adversary, who will hold 
his ground, foot by foot, in much our own manner, sell 
his attention deaily, and give us our full meisure of the 
dust and exertion of battle Loth these men can be 
beat from a position, but it takes six hours to do it; 
a high and hard adventuie, woith attempting With 
both you can pass days m an enchanted country of 
the mind, with people, scenery and manners of its 
own; live a hie apart, more arduous, active and glowing 
than any real existence , and come forth again when 
*<h*talk is over, as out of a theatre or a dieam, to find 
the east wind still blowing and the chimney-pots of 
the old battered city still around you Jack has the 
far finer nund, Burly the far more honest, Jack gives 
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us the animated poe/ry, Burly the romantic prose, of 
similar thunes , the one glances high like a meteor and 
makes a light m darkness , the other, with man) chang- 
ing hues of flit, bums at the sea-level, like a conflagra- 
tion ; but both have the same humour and artistic 
interests, the same unquenched ardour in pursuit, the 
same gusts of talk and thunderclaps of contiadiction 
Cocksliot 1 is a different aititlt*, but \astl\ entertain- 
ing, and lias been meat and dunk to me for many a 
long evening His manner is diy, brisk and perti- 
nacious, and the choice of woids not much The 
point about lnm is his extraordinar) readiness and 
‘■pint You i an propound nothing but he has either 
a theorv about it ready-made, or will ha\e one instantly 
on the stocks, and proceed to la> its timbers and launch 
it in your presence “ Let me sec.,” he will say “Give 
me a moment I should have some theory for that ” 
A blithei spectacle than the vigour with which he sets 
abouL the task, it were haid to fancy He is possessed 
by a demoniac energy, w r eldmg the elements for his 
life, and bending ideas, as an athlete bends a horse- 
shoe, with j visible and lnely effoit lie has, m 
thtorising, a compass, an art what I would call the 
synthetic gusto , something of a Herbert Spencer, who 
should see the fun of the thing You are not bound, 
and no more is he, to place >our faith in these brand- 
new opinions But some of them are right enough, 
durable even for life, and the poorest serve for a 
cock-shy — as when idle people, after picnics, floated 
bottle on a pond and have an hour’s diversion ere.it 
sinks. Whichever they are, serious opinions or humours 

1 The late I leenung Jenkin* 
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of the moment, he still deftness his ventures with 
indefatigable w it and spirit, hitting savagelv himself, 
but taking punishment like a man He knows and 
never foigets tlut people talk, first of all, foi the sake 
of talking, conducts himself in the iing, to use the 
old slang, like a thorough “glutton/' and honestly en- 
joys a telling facer fiom his advcrsaiv ('ockshot 
bottled cffeivcsc ency, the sworn ioe of sleep. Three- 
in-the-moi ning Cockshot, says a victim His talk is 
like the driest of all imaginable dry champagnes 
Sleight of hand and inimitable quickness an. the 
qualities by which he lives Alhchcd, on the other 
hand, presents you with the spectacle of a sincere and 
somewhat slow nature thinking aloud lie is the 
most unready man 1 ever knew to shine in conversa- 
tion. You may see him sometimes wrestle with a 
refractory jest for a minute or tw r o together, and per- 
haps fail to throw it in the end And then is some- 
thing smgulaih engaging, often instructive, in the 
simplicity with which he thus exposes the process as 
well as the result, the works as well as the dial of the 
clock Withal he has his hours of inspiration Apt 
words come to him as if by accident, and, coming from 
deeper down, they smack the more personally, they have 
the more of fine old crusted humanity, rich m sediment 
and humour There aic sayings of his in which he has 
stamped himself into the very grain of the language, 
you would think he must have worn the words next 
iu& skin and slept with them Yet it is not as a sayer 
of particular good things that Atlu lred is most to be 
regarded, rather as the stalwart woodman of thought 
I have pulled on a light cord often » nough, while he 
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has been wielding th$ broad-axe, and between us, on 
this unequal division, many a specious fallacy has 
fallen I have known him to battle the same question 
night after night foi yeais, keeping it m the leign of 
talk, constantly appl>mg it and re-applying it to life 
with humorous or grave intention, and all the while, 
never hurrying, nor flagging, nor taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the facts Jack at a given moment, when 
ansing, as it weie, from the tripod, can be more radi- 
antly just to those from whom he differs , but then 
the tenor of his thoughts is even calumnious, while 
Athelred, slower to foige e\cuses, is yet slower to con- 
demn, and sits over the welter of the world, vacillating 
but still judmal, and still faithfully contending with 
his doubts. 

Both the last talkers deal much in points of conduct 
and religion studied in the “ dry light ” of prose. 
Indirectly and as if against his will the same elements 
from time to time appear in the troubled and poetic 
talk of Opalstcm His various and exotic knowledge, 
complete although unready sympathies, and fine, full, 
discriminative flow 1 of language, fit him out to be the 
best of talkers, so peihaps he is with some, not quite 
with m z—proxime accfssit , I should say He sings the 
praises of the earth and the arts, flowers and jewels, 
wine and music, in a moonlight, serenading manner, 
as to the light guitar , even wusdom comes from his 
tongue like singing , no one is, indeed, more tuneful 
m the upper notes But even while he sings the som^, 
of the Sirens, he still hearkens to the barking of thjo 
Sphinx. Jarring Byronic notes interrupt the flow of 
hi§ Hpratian humours. His mirth has something of 
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the tragedy of the world for its perpetual background; 
and he feasts like Don Giovanni to a double orchestra, 
one lightly sounding foi the dance, one pealmg Betthm en 
in the distance He is not truly reconciled citha with 
life or with hnnsell , and this instant wai in his membeis 
sometimes divides the man’s attention lie does not 
always, perhaps not often, frankly ^urrtndcr himself m 
conversation. He brings into tlu talk othei thoughts 
than those which he expresses, you are conscious that 
he keeps an eye on something else, that he does not 
shake off the world, nor quite forget himself Hence 
arise occasional disappointments , even an occasional 
unfairness for his companions, who find themselves 
one day giving too much, and the next, when they are 
wary out of season, giving peihap*» too little Purcel 
is in another class from any I have mentioned He 
is no debater, but appears in conversation, as occasion 
rises, in two distinct characters, one of which I admire 
and fear, and the othei love. In the first, he is radiantly 
civil and rather silent, sits on a high, couitly hilltop, 
and from that vantage-ground diops >ou his remarks 
like favours He seems not to shaie in our sublunary 
contentions, he wears no sign of interest, when on a 
sudden there falls in a crystal of wit, so polished that 
the dull do not perceive it, but so right that the sensitive 
are silenced. True talk should have more body and 
blood, should be louder, vainer and more declaratory 
of the man , the true talker should not hold so steady 
ajj^jlvantage over whom he speaks with, and that is 
one reason out of a score why I prefer my Purcel in 
his second character, when he unbends into a strain of 
graceful gossip, singing like the fireside kettle. In 
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these* moods he has an elegant homeliness that rings 
of the true Queen Anne I know another person who 
attains, in his moments, to the insolence of a Restora- 
tion comedy, speaking, 1 declare, as Congreve wiote, 
but that is a sport of nature, and scarce falls under 
the lubnc, for there is none, alas 1 to give him answer. 

One last remark occurs It is the mark of genuine 
conversation that the sayings can scaice be quoted with 
thur full effect beyond the cncle of common friends 
To have their pioper weight they should appear in a 
biography, and with the portrait of the speaker Good 
talk is dramatic , it is like an impromptu piece of acting 
where each should lepresent himself to the greatest ad- 
vantage , and that is the best kind of talk where each 
speaker is most full) and candidly himself, and where, 
it you were to shift the speeches round from one to 
another, there would be the greatest loss m significance 
and perspu uity It is for this reason that talk depends 
so wholl) on our company We should like to introduce 
lalstaff and Meicutio, or Falstaff and Sir Toby, but 
Falstaff in talk with Cordelia seems even painful. Most 
of us, b> the Protean quality of man, can talk to some 
degree with all, but the tiue talk, that stakes out all 
the slumbering best of us, comes only with the peculiar 
brethren of oui spirits, is founded as deep as love m the 
constitution of our being, and is a thing to relish with 
all our energy while >et w r e have it, and to be grateful 
leu for ever. 
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In the last paper theie was perhaps too much ahout 
mere debate , and there was nothing said at all about 
that kind of talk which is mcicl) luminous and lustful, 
a highei power of silence, the quiet of the t \enmg shared 
by ruminating friends There is something, aside from 
personal preference, to lie alb ged in support of this 
omission Those who are no <himney-comt ms, who 
rejoice in the social thundeistoini, ha\e a giound in 
reason foi their choice They get little u st indeed , 
but restfulness is a quality for cattle, the uitms aie ail 
active, life is alert, and it is in repose that men prepare 
themselves for evil On the other hand, tin y aie biuised 
into a knowledge of themselves and others , thev have 
in a high dcgiee the fencer's pleasure m dexterity dis- 
played and proved , what they get they get upon life's 
terms, paying for it as they go, and onic the talk is 
launched, they are assured of honest dialing from an 
adversary eager like themselves The aboriginal man 
within us, the cave-dweller, still lusty as when he fought 
togth and nail for roots and berries, scents this kind of 
equal battle from afar, it is like his old primeval days 

i This sequel was called fuith by an excellent ailulc in The 
Spectator 
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upon the crags, a return to the sincerity of savage life 
irom the comfortable fictions of the civilised And if it> 
be delightful to the Old Man, it is none the less pro- 
fitable to his younger brother, the conscientious gentle- 
man. I feel never quite sure of your urbane and smiling 
coteries, 1 fear they indulge a man’s vanities in silence, 
suffer him to encroach, encourage him on to be an ass, 
and send him forth again, not merely contemned for the 
moment, but radically more contemptible than when he 
entered But if I have a flushed, blustering fellow for 
my opjiosite, bent on carrying a point, my vanity is sure 
to have its ears rubbed, once at least, in the course of 
the debate He will not spare me when we differ; he 
will nut fear to demonstrate my folly to my face 

For many natuies there is not much charm m the 
still, chambered society, the circle of bland counten- 
ances, the digestive silence, the admired remark, the 
flutter of affectionate approval They demand more 
atmosphere and exercise, “a gale upon then spirits,” 
as our pious ancestors would phrase it, to have their 
wits well breathed in an uproarious Valhalla And I 
suspect that the choice, given their character and faults, 
is one to be defended. The purely wise are silenced by 
facts, they talk m a clear atmosphere, problems lying 
around them like a view m nature , if they can be shown 
to be somewhat in the wrong, they digest the reproof 
like a thrashing, and make better intellectual blood. 
They stand corrected by a whisper , a word or a glance 
reminds them of the great eternal law. But it is ngta? 
with alL Others in conversation seek rather contact 
with their fellow-men than increase of knowledge or 
clarity of thought The drama, not the philosophy, of ' 
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life is the spheie of their intellectaal activity Even 
*when they pursue tiuth, they desue as much as possible 
of what we may call human scenery along the road they 
follow. They dwell in the heart of life the blood 
sounding in their ears, their eyes la>ing hold of what 
delights them with a brutal avidity that makes them 
blind to all besides, their interest riveted on people, 
living, loving, talking, tangible people* To a man of 
this description, the sphere of argument seems very 
pale and ghostly By a strong expression, a peiturbed 
countenance, floods of tcais, an insult which Jus con- 
science obliges him to swallow", he is brought round to 
knowledge which no syllogism w r ould have conveyed to 
him His own experience is so \1y1d, he is so super- 
latively conscious of himself, that if, day after day, he 
is allowed to hector and hear nothing but appioung 
echoes, he will lose his hold on the soberness of things 
and take himself in earnest for a god Talk might be 
to such an one the very way of moral 1 uin , the school 
where he might learn to be at once intolerable and 
ridiculous 

This character is perhaps commoner than philoso- 
phers suppose. And for persons of that stamp to ham 
much by conversation, they must speak with their 
superiors, not in intellect, for that is a superiority that 
must be proved, but in station If the) cannot find a 
friend to bully them foi their good, they must find either 
an old man, a woman, or some one so far below them 
artificial ordei of society, that courtesy may be 
particularly exercised. 

The best teachers are the aged To the old our 
mouths are always partly closed , w f e must swallow our 
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obvious rctoits and listen They sit above oui heads, 
on life’s raised dais, ami appeal at ome to our respect' 
and pity A flavour of the old school, a touch of some- 
thing different in their nunnet— whu h is freei and 
roundel, if the) romc of what is tailed a good fannl), 
and often more timid and precise if they arc of the 
middle class — senes, m these days, to accentuate the 
difference ot age and add a distinction to gray hairs 
But their supetionty is founded more deeply than by 
outward marks or gestuics They aic before us m the 
inaich of man , they have more 01 less solved the irking 
problem . they have battled through the equinox of 
life m good and evil the) have held their corn sc, and 
now, without open shame, they near the crown and 
harbour It may be we have been struck with one of 
fortune’^ darts , w*e can scarce be civil, so crucll) is our 
spint tossed Yet long before we were so much as 
thought upon, the like calamity Ik All the old man or 
woman that now, with pleasant humour, rallies us upon 
our inattention, sitting composed in the holy evening of 
man’s life, in the cltai sinning after rain We grow 
ashamed of oui disti esses, new and hot and coarse, like , 
villainous loadsulc brandy, we see life in aerial perspec- 
tive, under the heavens of faith , and out of the worst, 
in the mere piesence of contented elders, look foiward 
and take patience Fear shrinks before them “like a 
thing repioved,” not the flitting and ineffectual feai of 
death, but the instant, dwelling terror of the responsi- 
bilities and levenges of life Their speech, mdcSSB^ls 
timid , they report lions m the path ; they counsel a 
meticulous footing , but their seiene, marred faces are 
more eloquent and tell another story Where they have 
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pone, we will go also, not very great 1\ fearing, what 
9 they have enduied unbioken, we also, (iod helping us, 
will make a shift to bear 

Not only is the piescnce of the aged m itself remedial, 
but their minds aie stored with antidotes, wisdom's 
simples, plain consideratfons ovorloi iked by > outh I he> 
have matter to communicate, be the\ nevei so stupid 
Their talk is not merely hteiature, it is gie.it hteratuie, 
classic m vntue of the spe.ikei ’s detachment, studded, 
like a book of travel, with things we should not oihei- 
wise have learnt In virtue, 1 have said, of the speaker s 
detachment, — and this is whj, of two old men, the one 
who is not youi father speaks to 5011 with the moie 
sensible authority , for m tin paternal relation the oldest 
have lively interests and remain still \oung Thus 1 
have known two young men great friends, evh swore 
by the other’s father, the father of each swore b\ the 
other lad, and yet each pair of parent and child weie 
perpetually by the eais r l his is typical it leads like 
the germ of some kmdh comedy 

The old appear in conversation in two characters 
v the cnticall) suent and the ganulous anudotn J he 
last is perhaps what we look for, it is perhaps the more 
instructive An old gentleman, well on in >uus, sits 
handsomely and naturalh m the how -window ot his age, 
scanning expedience with reverted eye , and e Imping 
and smiling, communicates the acc idents and rc ads* the 
lesson of his long career Opinions are strengthened, 
in3eed, but they are also weeded out in the couise of 
>ears What remains steadily present to the e>e of the 
retired veteran in his hermitage, what still ministers to 
his content, what still quit kens his old honest heart — 
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these are u the rcJl long-lived things” that Whitman 
tells us to prefer Where youth agrees with age, not v 
where they differ, wisdom lies , and it is when the young 
disciple finds his heart to beat m tune w r itli his gray- 
bearded tcachu’s that a lesson may be learned I have 
known one old gentleman, whom I may name, for he is 
now gathered to his stork — Robert Hunter, Sheriff of 
Dumbaiton, and author of an excellent law-book still 
re-edited and icpnblished Whether he was originally 
big oi little is more than I can guess When I knew 
him he w r as all fallen away and fallen in , crooked and 
shrunken, buckled into a stiff waistcoat for support, 
troubled by ailments, which kept him hobbling in and 
out of the room , one foot gouty , a wig for decency, not 
for deception, on lus head , close shaved, except under 
his chin— and for that he never failed to nologise, for 
it went soil against the traditions of his life You can 
imagine how he would faie in a novel by Miss Mather, 
jet this rag of a Chelsea veteran lived to his last yejr 
m the plenitude of all that is best in man, brimming 
wnth human kindness, and stauni h as a Roman soldier 
under his manitold infirmities You could not say tha*- 
he had lost his memory, for he would repeat Shakespeare 
and Webster and Jeremy Tayloi and Rurke by the page 
together , but the parchment was filled up, there was 
no room for fresh inscriptions, and he was capable of 
repeating the same anecdote on many successive visits. 
His voice survived m its full power, and he took a pride 
in using it. On his last voyage as Commissiod?^ of 
Lighthouses, he hailed a ship at sea and made himself 
clearly audible without a speaking trumpet, ruffling the 
while with a proper vanity in his achievement. He 
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had a habit of tking out his woids with inters ogatne 
hems, which was puzzling and a little wearisome, suited 
ill with his appeal a nc i, and set med a survival tiom some 
former binge of bodily portliness Of you*, when lit was 
a gieat pedestrian and no t iiemv to good < l.n « t, In* may 
have pointed w ith these* minute guns Ins allocutions to 
the bench Ills humour was poifoctlv equable, st t be 
)und the reach of fate, gout, rheumatism, stone and 
giavel might have combined then fortes against that 
frail tabernacle, blit when I tame lound on Sunday 
evening, he would lay asidt Jeremy I'avloiS fife of 
Christ and greet me with the same opt n brow, the same 
kind foimality of mannt 1 His opinions and svmpathies 
claUd tlic man almost to a decade He had b* gun life, 
under his mother's influence, as an adnurei of |unius, 
but cm maturcr knowledge had transfuictl his admit ation 
to V>u T \t He .tutioned me, with entue giavit\, to be 
’ uni tihous in wrong English never to foigtt that I 
w is a Scotchman, that English was a foreign longue, 
a* i »hat if I attempted the colloquial, I should certainly 
. shimed the remade was apposite, I suppose, m the 
s of I'^id Hume Scott was too new’ for him, he 
uad Iv-iovm the autlioi - 'mown him, too, foi a Tory, 
and to the genuine rlassk a contompoiary is always 
something of a trouble Ht had the old, serious lo\e 
of the play ; had even, as h< w*as proud to tell, played a 
certain part in the histoiy of Shakespeanan levivnls, for 
he had successfully pressed on Murra), of the old Eclin- 
Theatre, the idea of producing Shakespeare’s fairy 
pieces with great scenic display A moderate in le- 
ligion, he was much struck m the last years of his life by 
a conversation with two >oung lads, revivalists “H’m,” 
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he v ould sa\ - new to me I have had — li’m — no such 
experience” It struck him, not w T itli pam, lathei with 
a solemn philosophic interest, that he, a Christian as 
he hoped, and a Christian of so old a standing, should 
hear these young fellows talking of his own subject, his 
own weapons that he had fought the battle of life with, 
--“and -h’m-not undeistand” In this wise and 
graceful altitude he did justice to himself and other*, re- 
posed unshaken m lus old beliefs, and recognised their 
limits without anger or alarm His last recorded remark, 
on the last night of Ins hie, w r as after lie had been aiguing 
against ( alvimsm with his minister and was mtenupted by 
an intolerable pang “Aftci all,” he said, “of all the 
isms, I know' none so bad as iheumatism ” M> own last 
sight of him was some time before, when we dined 
together at an inn , be had been on nriuil, for he stuck 
to his duties like a chief part of his existence, and I 
lemombci it as the onl) occasion on which he ever soiled 
his lips with slang -a thing he loathed We were both 
Roberts, and as we took oui places at table, he ad- 
dressed me with a twinkle “We aie just vhat >ou 
would call two bob” He offcied me port, I remember, 
as the pioper milk of jouth, spoke of “ twenty-shilling 
notes”, and thioughout the meal w r as full of old-world 
pleasantry and quaintness, like an ancient hoy on a 
holiday But what I retail chiefly was his confession 
that he lud nevei read Otfullo to an end. Shakespeaie 
was his continual study He loved nothing better than 
to display his knowledge and memory by addudWg 
parallel passages from Shakespeare, passages w r here the 
same word was employed, or the same idea differently 
treated But Othello had beaten him. “That noble 
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gentleman and that noble lady — h'm — too painful for 
• me” r Ihe same night the hoardings were covered vutn 
posters, “Builcsque of Othello ,” and the contrast bla/ed 
up in my nnnd like a bonfire. An unforgettable look 
it gave me into that kind man’s soul His a< quaintance 
was indeed a liberal and pious education All the 
humanities were taught in that bare dinmg-room b< side 
his gouty footstool He was a piece of good advice, 
he was himself the instance that pointed and adorned 
Ins various talk Nor could a young man ha\e found 
else w hex e a place so set apart from envy, fear, discontent, 
oi any of the passions that debase , a life so honest and 
composed, a soul like an ancient violin, so subdued 
to harmony, responding to a touch in music — as in that 
dimng-ioom, with Mi Hunter < hatting at the eleventh 
hour, under the shadow of eternity, leailc ss and gentle 
The second class of old people arc not anecdotic, 
thej are rathci hearers than talk c is, listening to the 
young with an amused and critical attention To have 
this sort of intercourse to perfection, I think wt must 
go to old ladies. Women aie better heaieis than nun, 
to begin with, I hey learn, I fear in anguish, to bear 
with the tedious and infantile vanity of the other sex, 
and we will take more from a woman than c\en from 
the oldest man in the way of biting comment Biting 
comment is the chief part, vvhethei for profit oi amuse- 
ment, in this business The old lady that 1 have m 
my eye is a very caustic speaker, her tongue, after years 
of isi*ctice, in absolute command, whcthei fui silence 
or attack If she chance to dislike you, you will be 
tempted to curse the malignity of age But if you 
chance to please e\en slightly, you will be listened to 
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with a particular laughing grace of sjmpathy, and from 
timt to time chastised, as if m play, with a parasol as' 
htav) as a pole-axe It requites a singular art, as 
well as the vantage-ground of age, to deal tin sc stun- 
ning corrections among the coxcombs of the young. 
The pill is disguised in sug.ii of wit, it is administered 
as a compliment— if you had not pleased, \ou would not 
have been censured, it is a personal affan — a hyphen, 
a it ait tT Union , between you and jour <cnsoi, age’s 
philandering, for her pleasure and your good. In- 
contestably the )oung man feels very much of a fool, 
but he must be a perfect Malvolio, sick with self-love, 
if he eannot take an open buffet and still smile '1 he 
collection of silence is what kills, when you know 
you have tiansgressed, and your friend says nothing 
and axoid 4 * >oui eye If a man were made of gutta- 
percha, Ins heart w’ould quail at such a moment. P»ut 
when the word is out, the worst is over , and a fellow 
with any good-humour at all may pass through a per- 
fect hail of wntty cuticism, every bare place on his soul 
hit to the quick with a shrewd missile, and reappear, as 
if after a dive, tingling with a fine moral reaction, and 
ready, with a shrinking readiness, one-third loath, for a 
repetition of the discipline 

There are few w T omen, not well sunned and ripened, 
and perhaps toughened, who can thus stand apart 
from a man and say the true thing with a kind of 
genial cruelty Still there are some — and I doubt if 
there be any man who can return the compliflffint 
The^class of man represented by Vernon Whitfofd in 
The Egoist says, indeed, the true thing, but he says it 
stockishly Vernon is a noble fellow, and makes, by the 
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way, a noble and mstiuctnc contrast 1 )amel I hmnda , 
•his conduct is the conduct of a man of honour, but 
we agree with him, against oui consciences, when he 
remorsefully considcis “its astonishing dmn ss' 1 lit* 
is the best of men, but the best ot wonuu manage to 
combine all that and -something moie 'lluir ver> 
faults assist them, they aie helped e\en b) tlie false 
ness of their position m life They 1 an letne into the 
fortified camp of the ptopneties The) ran touch a 
subject and suppuss it The most admit ciiiplo) a 
somewhat tlaboiate leseive as a means to lit fiank, 
much as they wear gloves when they shake hands 
But a man has the full responsibility of his futdom, 
cannot evade a question, can scarce be silent without 
rudeness, must answer for his woids upon the moment, 
and is not seldom left face to face with a damning 
choice, between the more or less dishonourable wnggling 
of Deronda and the downright woodenness of Vernon 
Whitford 

But the supenonty of women is perpetually menaced, 
they do not sit throned on infirmities like the old , 
they are suitors as well as sovereigns, then vanity is 
engaged, their affections’ are too apt to follow and 
hence much of the talk between the sexes degeneiates 
into something unworthy of the name The desire to 
please, to shine with a certain softness of lustre and to 
draw a fascinating picture of one self, banishes from 
conversation all that is steiling and most of what is 
huifliaous As soon as a stiong current of mutual 
admiration begins to flow, the human interest triumphs 
entirely over the intellectual, and the commeice of 
words, consciously or not, becomes secondaiy to the 
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commercing of TJut even wheic this ridiculous 

danger is avoided, and a man and woman conversd* 
equally and honestlv, something m their nature or 
their edui ation falsifies the sttam An instinct prompts 
them to agice , and where that is impossible, to agiee 
to differ Should the) neglect the warning, at the first 
suspicion of an argument, the) find themselves in dif- 
feient htmispheies About any point of business or 
conduct, any actual affan demanding settlement, a 
woman will speak and listen, hear and answer argu- 
ments, not only with natuial wisdom, but with Candour 
and logical honest) Put it the subject of debate be 
something in the air, an abstiaction, an excuse for talk, 
a logical Aunt Sally, then may the male debater in- 
stantly abandon hope , lie nidy employ leason, adduce 
facts, be supple, be smiling, bt angrj, all shall avail 
him nothing, what the woman said first, that (unless 
she has fui gotten it) she will repeat at the end Hence, 
at the very junctures when a talk between men grows 
brighter and quicker and begins to pionuse to bear 
fruit, talk between the sexes is menaced with dissolution 
The point of difference, the point of interest, is evaded 
by the brilliant woman, under a shower of irrelevant 
conversational rockets, it is budged by the discreet 
woman with a rustle of silk, as she passes smoothly 
forwaid to the nearest point of safety And this sort 
of prestidigitation, juggling the dangerous topic out of 
sight until it can be reintroduced with safety m an 
altered shape, is a piece of tactics among tlf^frue 
drawing-room queens. 

The drawingroom is, indeed, an artificial place, it is 
so by oui choice and for our sms The subjection of 
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women, the ideal imposed upon rtie'in liom the cradle, 
and worn, like a hair shirt, with so much constancy, 
their motherl), superior tenderness to man’s \anit) and 
self-importance , their managing arts --the arts of a 
civilised sla\e among good-n.it un d baihanans .ue all 
painful ingiedients and all 1 h I p to falsify illations It 
is not till we gut clear of that amusing aitificial sum 
th.it genuine relation-* aie founchd, 01 uhus hone-aly 
compaied In the garden, on tin load 01 the hillside, 
01 tite-a-tite and apart fiom mturuptions, occasions arise 
w hen' w e may leai n much fiom anv single woman , and 
nowheic more often than 111 in uried life Maniage 
is one long com ersat 1011, chequcied l»y disputes The 
disputes are valueless, they hut ingi.un the difference, 
the heroic heait of woman pioinptmg her at onie to 
nail her coluuis to the mast But in the intervals, 
almost unconsc lously and with no desire to shim, the 
whole material of life is turned over and ovei, ideas 
are struck out and shared, the two persons mote and 
more adapt their notions one to suit the nthci, and m 
proeess of time, without sound ot tiumpet, llity conduct 
each other into new worlds of thought 
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THE CHARACTER OF DOGS 

The civilisation, the manners, and the morals of dog- 
kmd uie to a great extent subordinated to those of his 
ancestial master, man 'Plus animal, in many ways so 
suptiior, has accepted a position of inferiority, shares 
the domestic life, and humouis the caprices of the 
tyrant But the potentate, like the British m India, 
j pays small legard to the chaiacter of his willing client, 

1 judges him with listless glances, and condemns lnm m 
a byword Listless haie been the looks of his adnureis, 
who have exhausted idle terms of praise, and buried 
the poor soul below exaggerations And yet moie idle 
and, if possible, more unintelligent has been the attitude 
of his expiess detractors, those who are very fond of 
dogs “but m their proper place”, who say “poo* 
fellow r , poo* Lllow,” and are themselves far pooler, 
who whet the knife of the vivisectiomst or heat his 
oven; who are not ashamed to admire “the creature’s 
instinct”, and fljing far beyond folly, have dared to 
resuscitate the theory of animal machines The “ dog’s 
instinct ” and the “ automaton-dog,” in this age of psy- 
chology and science, sound like strange anachronisms. 
An automaton he certainly is; a machine workinjwn- 
•dependently of his control, the heart, like the mill- wheel* 
keeping all in motion, and the consciousness, like, a 
person shut in the mill gairet, enjoying the view out of 
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. the window and shaken by the thunder of the stones t 
an automaton m one coiner of which a lmnq spint is 
confined: an automaton like man Instinct again he 
certainly possesses Inherited aptitudes au his, m 
hented frailties Some -things he at once views and 
understands, as though he were awakened fiom a sleep, 
as though he came " trailing clouds of gloiy ” Hut 
with him, as with man, the field of mstimt is limited, 
its utteiances are obscure and o< casional , and about 
the far laiger pait of life both the dog and his master 
must conduct their steps by deduction and observation 
The leading distinction between dog and man, after 
and perhaps befoie the different duration of then lives, 
is that the one can speak and that the other cannot 
The absence of the power of speech confines the dog in 
the development of his intellect It hmdeis him fiom 
many speculations, for wwds aie the beginning of meta- 
ph>sic At the same blow it saves him from many 
superstitions, and his silence has won for him a higher 
name for virtue than his conduct justifies The faults 
of the dog are many He is vainer than man, smgulail) 
greedy of notice, singularly intolerant of ridicule, sus 
picious like the deaf, jealous to the degree of fien/y, 
and radically devoid of truth The day of an intelli- 
gent small dog is passed m the manufacture and the 
laborious communication of falsehood , he lies with his 
tail, he lies with his eye, he lies with his protesting 
paw : ^and when he rattles his dish or scratches at the 
door his purpose is other than appears But he has 
some apology to offer for the vice. Many of the signs 
which form his dialect have come to bear an arbitrary 
meaning,, clearly understood both by his master and 
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himself, yet when a new want arises he must either 
invent a new vehicle of meaning or wiest an old one to 
a diflirent purpose , and this necessity frequently re- 
curring must tend to lessen his idea of the sanctity of 
symbols Meanwhile the dog is dear m his own con- 
science, and diaws, with a human nu ety, the distinction 
between formal and essential truth ()1 his punning 
pervasions, his legitimate dexterity with symbols, he is 
even vain, but when he has told and been detected in 
a lie, there is not a hair upon his bodv but * onfesses 
guilt. To a dog of gentlemanly feeling theft and false- 
hood are disgiaceful \ices 'I he canine, like the human, 
gentle man demands in Ins misdemeanours Montaigne’s 
tu stm quoi dc £t'*h reux v He is never more than 
half ashamed of liavmg barked 01 bitten , and for those 
fault-* into which he has been lid by thi desire to shine 
before a lady of Ins race, he retains, evtn undei physical 
eoireetion, a share of pnde llut to be caught lying, if 
he undei stands it, instantly uncurls lus fleece 

Just as among dull observers he preserves a name for 
truth, the dog has been credited with modesty It is 
ama/mg how the use of language blunts the faculties of 
man - that because vain glory finds no vent in words, 
creatures supplied with eyes have been unable to detect 
a fault so gioss and obvious If a small spoiled dog 
were suddenly to be endowed with speech, he would 
prate intei minably, and still about himself, when we 
had friends, we should be forced to lock him m a 
garret, and what w'lth his whining jealousies and his 
foible for falsehood, m a ) ear’s time he would have 
gone far to weary out our love I was about to compare 
him to Sir Willoughby Patterne, but the Pattemes have 
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a manlier sense of their own incuts, and the paialkl, 
besides, is ready Hans Chustian Andeism, as we 
behold him in his startling memoirs, thnlling hom top 
to toe with an excruciating vanity, and scouting cun 
along the stieet for shadow's of offim e— hen was the 
talking dog 

It is just this rage for < onsideiation that has betia>ed 
the dog into his satellite position as the fiund of man 
"The <at, an animal of franker appetites, pi esc r\ ex his 
independence Rut the dog, w r ith one cu l\li on the 
audience, has 1 jc« ji wheedle d into xlaui), and piaiscd 
and patted into the renunciation of his nature Once 
he ceased hunting and became man’s plate-lie kc r, the 
Rubicon w r as crossed The nrefoith h» was a gi ntlc man 
of leisure*, and except the few whom we keep working, 
the whole race grew moic and more self-conscious, 
mannered and affected The numbci of things that a 
small dog docs naturally is stiangely small Enjoying 
belter spmtsand not crushed under material caies he is 
far more theatrical than average man His whole life, 
if he be a dog ol an) pretension to gallantly, is spent m 
a vain show', and in the hot pui suit of admiration. 
Take out your puppy foi a walk, and >ou will find the 
little ball of furclums), stupid, bewildered, but natural 
Let but a few months pass, and when you repeat the 
process you will find nature buned m convention. He 
will do nothing plainly, but the simplest processes of 
our material life will all be bent into the forms of an 
elabSfatc and ni>steiious etiquette Instinct, sa)s the 
fool, has awakened But it is not so borne dogs — 
some, at the very least — if they be kept separate from 
others, remain quite natural , and these, when at length 
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they meet with a companion of experience, arid have the 
game explained lo them, distinguish themselves by the 
seventy of their devotion to Us rules I wish I were 
allowed to tell a story which would radiantly illuminate 
the point , but men, like dogs, have an elaborate and 
mystenous etiquette It is lluir bond of sympathy that 
both are the childten of convt ntion 

The person, man or dog, who has a < on^cience is 
eternally condemned to some degtee of humbug , the 
sense of the law in their members fatally piecipitates 
either towards a ho/en and affe< ted bearing And the 
converse is true, and in the elaboiate and conscious 
manneis of the dog, moial opinions and the love of the 
ideal stand confessed To follow for ten minutes m the 
street some swaggering, canine cavalier, is to receive a 
lesson in dramatic ait and the cultured conduct of the 
body, in every act and gestuie you see him true to a re- 
fmtd conception , and the dullest cur, beholding him, 
pricks up his ear and proceed -> to imitate and parody 
that charming ease Foi to be a high-mannered and 
high-minded gentleman, caieless, affable, and gay, is the 
inborn pretension of the dog The large dog, so much 
lazier, so much moie weighed upon with matter, so 
majestic in repose, so beautiful in effort, i* born with the 
dramatic means to wholly represent the part And it is 
more pathetic and perhaps more instructive to consider 
the small dog m his conscientious and imperfect efforts 
to outdo Sir Philip Sidney For the ideal ot the dog is 
feudal and religious, the ever-piesent polytheism, the 
whip-bearing Olympus of mankind, rules them on the 
one hand ; on the other, their singular difference of size 
and strength among themselves effectually prevents the 
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appearance of the democratic nrftion Oi we might 
more exactly compare their society to the curious spec- 
tacle presented by a school — ushers, nionitois, and big 
and little boys — qualified by one cir< umstance, the in- 
troduction of the other sex In each, wc should obsene 
a somewhat similar tertsion of mannci, and somewhat 
similar points of honour In each the larger animal 
keeps a contemptuous good humour , in eac h the smaller 
annoys him with wasp-like impudence, certain of prac- 
tical immunity, in ea<h we shall find a double life pio- 
ducirfg double characters, and an excursive and noisy 
heroism combined with a fair amount of piactical 
timidity I have known dogs, and I have known school 
heroes that, set aside the fur, could hardly have been 
told apart , and if we desnc to understand the chivalry 
of old, we must turn to the school playfulds or the 
dungheap wheic the dogs me trooping 

Woman, with the dog, has been long cnfianchiscd 
Incessant massacre of female innocents has changed the 
proportions of the sexes and perverted their relations 
r J hus, when we regard the rnanne rs of the dog, we see 
a romantic and monogamous animal, once perhaps as 
delicate as the cat, at war w r ith impossible conditions. 
Man has much to answer for, and the part he plays is- 
yet more damnable and parlous than Gorin’s in the eyes* 
of Touchstone. But his intervention has at least created 
an imperial situation for the rare surviving ladies. In 
that society they reign without a rival conscious 
qufifihs , and in the only instance of a canine wife-beater 
that has ever fallen under my notice, the criminal was 
somewhat excused by the circumstances of his story. 
He is a little, very alert, well-bred, intelligent Skye, as 
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black as a hat, with 'a wet bramble for a nose and two 
cairngorms loi eyes To the human observer, he is 
decidedl) well-looking, but to the ladies of his race he 
seems abhoin.nl A thorough elaborate gentleman, of 
the plume and swoid-knot ordti, he was born wiih a 
nice sense of gallantry to women He took at their 
hands the most outrageous tieatment , I have heard him 
bleating like a sheep, 1 have seen him streaming blood, 
and his ear tattered like a regimental banner , and yet 
he would v orn to make icpnsals Nay more, w f hen a 
human lad) upraised the contumelious w r hip against the 
\ery da mi wlio had been so trueli) misusing him, my 
little great heat t ga\e but one hoarse cry and fell upon 
the t\ rant toutb and nail 'this is the tale of a soul's 
traged) After three years of unavailing chivalry, he 
suddenly, in one hour, threw off the yoke of obligation , 
had he been Shakespeare he would then have written 
Troilus ami Cresstda to biand the offending sex, but 
being only a little dog, he began to bite them The 
sui piisc of the ladies whom he attacked indicated the 
monstrosity of his offence, but he had fauly beaten off 
his better angel, fairly committed moral suicide, for 
almost in the same hour, throwing aside the last rags of 
-decency, he proceeded to attack the aged also The 
fact is worth icmaik, showing, as it does, that ethical 
laws aie common both to dogs and men , and that with 
both a single deliberate violation of the conscience 
loosens all “ But while the lamp holds on to burn,” 
says the paraphrase, “the gieatest sinner may rertfrn” 
J have been cheoicd to see symptoms of effectual 
penitence m my sweet ruffian , and by the handling that 
he accepted uncomplainingly the other day from an 
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indignant fan one, I begin to hope*the period of Shorn 
und Dtang is closed 

«\11 these little gentlemen are subtle casuists The 
duty to the female dog is plain , but wheie (ompeting 
duties use, down they \m!1 sit and stud) them out, like 
Jesuit cunfcssois I knew another little s kye, somewhat 
plain in manner and appearance, but a ( rcatine < ompac t 
ol amiability and solid wisdom His family going 
abroad for a winter, he was icieiud foi that period by 
an uncle in the same city The wonttr over, his own 
family home again, and his own house (of which he was 
veiy pi oud ) reopened, he found himself in a dilemma 
between two conflicting duties of loyalt) and gratitude 
His old friends were not to be neglected, but it seemed 
hardly decent to desert the new This was how lie 
solved the problem Every morning, as -»oon as the 
dooi wasopentd, off posted Coohn to his unclt \ visited 
the children in the nursery, saluted the whole family, 
and wus back at home in time for breakfast and lus bit 
of fish Nor was this done without a sacrifice on his 
part, shat ply felt, for he had to forego the paiticular 
honour and jewel of his day — his morning’s walk with 
m> father And, peihaps from this cause, he gradually 
weaned of and relaxed the piactice, and at lengtn re- 
turned entirely to his ancient habits But the same 
decision served him in another and more distressing 
case of divided duty, which happened not long after. 
He was not at all a kitchen dog, but the cook had 
nusigd him with unusual kindness during the distemper, 
and though he did not adore her as he adored my father 
— although (born snob) he was cntically conscious of her 
position as “ only a servant " — he still cherished for her 
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a special gratitude , Well, the cook left, and retired 
some streets away to lodgings of her own; and there • 
was Coolin m precisely the same situation with asiy 
young gentleman who has had the inestimable benefit of 
a faithful nurse The canme conscience did not solve 
the problem with a pound of tea at Christmas. No 
longtr content to pav a flying visit, it was the whole 
foienoon that he dedicated to his solitary fnend And 
so, day by day, he continued to comfoit her solitude 
until (for some reason which I could never understand 
and cannot approve) he was kept locked up to break 
him of the graceful habit Here, it is not the similarity, 
it is the difference, that is worthy of remark , the clearly 
maiked degrees of gratitude and the proportional dura- 
tion of his visits Anything further removed from 
liistimt it were hard to fancy, and one is even stirred 
to a certain impatience with a character so destitute of 
spontaneity, so passionless in justice, and so pnggishly 
obedient to the voice of reason 
There are nut many dogs like this good Coolin, and 
not many people Rut the type is one well marked, 
both in the human and the canine family Gallantry 
was not his aim, but a solid and somewhat oppressive 
respectability He was a sworn foe to the unusual and 
the conspicuous, a praiser of the golden mean, a kind 
of city uncle modified by Cheeryble And as he was 
precise and conscientious in all the steps of his own 
blameless course, he looked for the same precision and 
in even greater gravity in the bearing of his deity^y 
father. It was no sinecure to be Coolin’s idol : he was 
exacting like a rigid parent , and at every sign of levity 
in the man whom he respected, he announced loudly 
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the death of vntuo and the proximate fall of the pillars 
of^the earth. 

I have called him a snob ; but all dogs aie so, though 
m varying degrees It is hard to follow their snohbeiy 
among themselves, for though I think we (an perceive 
distinctions of rank, we cannot gra>»p what is the cii tenon 
Thus in Edinburgh, m a good pait of tin* town, then, 
were sevtral distinct societies or dubs that met in the 
morning to — the phrase is technical -to “lake the 
backets ” in a troop A friend of mine, the master of 
three *dogs, was one day surprised to observe that they 
had left one dub and joined another , but whether it 
was a rise or a fall, and the result of an invitation 01 
an expulsion, was more than he could guess And ihii 
illustrates pointedly our ignorance ol the real life of 
dogs, their social ambitions and their social hierarchies 
At least, m then dealings with nun they ate not only 
conscious of se\, but of the difference of station And 
that in the most snobbish manner; for the poor man's 
dog is not offended by the notice of the ri< h, and keeps 
all his ugly feeling for those poorer or more ragged than 
his master. And again, for every station they have an ideal 
of behaviour, to which the master, under pain of deroga- 
tion, will do wisely to conform. How often has not a 
cold glance of an eye informed me that my dog vras 
disappointed, and how much more gladly would he 
not have taken a beating than to be thus wounded in 
the seat of piety 1 * 

I Shew one disrespectable dog He w r as far liker a 
cat, cared little or nothing for men, with whom he 
merely coexisted as we do with cattle, and was entirely 
devoted to the art of poaching A house would not 
hold him, 8md to live in a town was what he refused. 
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He led, I believe, a life of troubled but genuine pleasure, 
and perished beyond all question in a trap Put this 
was an exception, a marked reversion to the ancestral 
type, like the han> human infant The tine dog of the 
nineteenth century, to judge by the lemainder of my 
fairly large acquaintance, is in love with respectability 
A strcit-dog was once adopted by a lady While still 
an Arab, he had done as Arabs do, gambolling in the 
mud, c harging into butchers’ stalls, a cat-hunter, a sturdy 
beggar, a common rogue and vagabond , but with his 
rise into society he laid aside these inconsistent plea- 
sures He stole no more, he hunted no more cats , and 
conscious of his collar, he ignoied Ins old companions 
Yet the canine upper class was never bi ought to recog- 
nise the upstart, and from that hour, except for human 
countenance, he was alone hnendless, shorn of his 
sports and the habits of a lifetime, he still lived in a 
gloi) of happiness, content with his acquued lespcct- 
abihty, and with no caie but to support it solemnly 
Are w r e to condemn or piaise this self-made dog? We 
praise his human bi other And thus to conquer vicious 
habits is as lare with dogs as with men With the more 
pait, for all their scruple-mongering and moral thought, 
the vices that are born w r ith them remain invincible 
throughout, and they live all their years, glorying m 
their virtues, but still the slaves of their defects. Thus 
the sage Coolin was a thief to the last ; among a thousand 
* peccadilloes, a whole goose and a whole cold leg of 
mutton lay upon his conscience , but Woggs, 1 ^Fhose 

1 Waller, Watty, Woggy, Woggs, Wogg, and lastly Bogue; 
under which last name he fell m battle some twelve months ago 
Glory was his aim and he attained it , for his icon, by the hand of 
Caldecott, now lies among the treasures of the nation. 
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soul’s shipwreck in the matter oftgalLntiy I have re- 
* counted above, has only twice Ik on known to steal, and 
has often nobly conquered the temptation The eighth 
is his favourite commandment There is something 
painfully human in these unequal \ 11 tuts and mortal 
frailties of the best Stoll more painful is tilt heaving of 
those “stammering professors’’ in the house of sickness 
and under the terror of (It ath It is beyond a doubt to 
me that, somehow oi othei, the dog connects together, 
or confounds, the uneasiness of sickness and the con- 
sciousness of guilt To the pains of the body he often 
adds the toitures of the conscience , and at tin se times 
his haggard protestations form, in icgaid to the human 
deathbed, a dieadful parody or parallel 

I once supposed that 1 had iuund an inverse relation 
between the double ttieiuette whuh clog*-, obey , and 
that those who were most addicted to the show) stuet 
life amerng other clogs wen less eaieJul in the practice of 
home virtues for the tyrant man Rut the female elog, 
that mass of cameying affectations, shines equally in 
either sphere , tulcs hei rough posse of attendant swains 
with unwearying tact and gusto, pnd with her master 
and mistress pushes the arts of insinuation to their 
crowning point The attention of man and the regard 
of other dogs flatter (it w T ould thus appear) the same 
sensibility, but perhaps, if we could read the canine 
heart, they would be found to flatter it in very different 
degrees. Dogs live with man - as courtiers round a 
monarch, steeped in the flattery of his notice and en- 
riched with sinecures To push their favour m this 
world of pickings and caresses is, perhaps, the business 
of their lives , and their joys may lie outside I am in 
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despau at our persis/ nt ignorance I read in the lives 
of our companions the same processes of reason, the 
same antique and fatal conflicts of the right against fne 
wrong, and of unbitted nature with too rigid custom ; I 
see them with our weaknesses, vain, false, inconstant 
against appetite, and with om one stalk of vutuc, devoted 
to the dieam of an ideal , and yet, as they huiry by me 
on the stieet with tail in air, or come singly to solicit my 
regard, I must own the sccict puiport of their lives is 
■still msciutable to man. Is man the friend, or is he 
the patmn only? Have they indeed foi gotten nature's 
voice? or aie those moments snatched from courtiership 
wlnn they touch noses w r ith the tinker’s mongrel, the 
bnel reward and pleasure of their artificial lives? 
Doubtless, when man shares with his dog the toils of a 
piofession and the pleasures of an art, as with the 
shepherd or the poaiher, the affection warms and 
strengthens till it fills the soul Hut doubtless, also, 
the masters are, m many cases, the object of a meiely 
interested cultus, sitting aloft like Louis Quatorze, 
giving and receiving flattery and favour, and the 
dogs, like the majority of men, ha\e but foiegone 
then true existence and become the dupes of their 
ambition 
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“A PENNY PLAIN 
AND TWOPENCE COLOURED ” 

Thfsk woids will be familiar to all students of Sk til's 
Juvenile Drama That national monument, aftei having 
clianged its name to Parks, to Webb’s, to Reclmglon’s, 
and last of all to Pollock's, has now become, for the 
most part, a memory Some of its pillars, like Stone- 
henge, are still afoot, the rcsL dean vanished It may 
be the Museum numbers a full set , and Mr lonules 
perhaps, or else her gracious Majesty, ma\ boast their 
great collections, but to the plain pri\ate puson they 
are become, like Raphaels unattainable I h.ue, at 
different tunes, possessed Aladdin , T/n Rt d Borer ^ Tie 
Blind Boy , The Old Oak Chesty The Wood 2 hi moiu faik 
Sheppard , The Miller and his Aden, Der Fietsihutz, The 
Smuggler, The Forest of Bond v Robin JJoo f. 17ie 1 Voter- 
man , Richard I , My Poll and my Partner Jot , The 
Tnchcape Bell (imperfect), and Three-Bingertd Jack, the 
Terror of Jamaica , and I have assisted others in the 
illumination of The Maid of the Jnn and The Battle of 
Waterloo In this roll call of stirring name s you read 
the evidences of a happy childhood ; and though not half 
o^them are still to be procured of any lning stationer, 
in the mind of their once happy owner all survive, 
kaleidoscopes of changing pictures, echoes of the past 
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Thcie stands, I # fancy, to this da} (but now how 
fallen •) a ceitam stationu’s shop at a coiner of the wide 
thoioughfaic that join, the city of my childhood with 
the sea When, upon anv Satmdav we made a paity to 
behold the ships, we passed that cornu , and since in 
those da\s I loved a ship as a man loves Burgundy or 
daybreak, thii of itself had been enough to hallow it 
Hut their, was moic than that In the Luth Walk 
window, all the year lound, thcie stood displayed a 
theatre in working oulei, with a “forest set,” a “com- 
bat and a few “robbers < arousing ” in the slide? , and 
below and about, dealer ttnluld to me * the plays them- 
selves, those budgets of romance, lay tumbled one upon 
another Long and often have I lingered there with 
empty pockets One figure, we shall say, w r as visible in 
the first plate of chat octets, bearded, pistol in hand, or 
drawing to his ear the elolhyaid arrow , I would spell 
the name was it Macau e, or Long 'Porn Coffin, or 
Gnndoff, 2d dress? O, how I would long to sec the 
rest 1 how — if the name by chance were hidden -I 
would wonder in what play he figuicd, and w T hat im- 
mortal legend justified his attitude and stiange apparel 1 
And then to go within, to announce yourself as on 
intending puichaser, and, closely watched, be suffered 
to undo those bundles and breathlessly devour those 
pages of gesticulating villains, epileptic combats, bosky 
forests, palaces and w r ar- ships, frowning fortiesscs and 
prison vaults -it was a giddy joy That shop, which 
was daik and smelt of Bibles, was a loadstone r(#?k for 
all that boie the name of boy They could not pass at 
by, nor, having entered, leave it It was a place 
besieged, the shopmen, like the Jews rebuilding Salem, 
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had a doable task They kept at the slick’s encf, 
frowned us down, snatched each play out of our hand 
e*e we were trusted with another, and, mo editable as 
it may sound, u^ed to demand of us upon our enhance, 
like banditti, if we tame with mmuy or with empty 
hand Old Mr Smith lmnself, worn out with my 
eternal \ai illation, once swept the tnasuns liom bcfoio 
me, w T ith the try “1 do not belic\e, child, that )ou 
are an intending put chaser at all * '* These* w'eie the 
diagons of the garden , but for such joys of pnadise we 
could have fat ed the Terioi of Jamait a lumselt E\eiy 
sheet w r e fmgeied was anotht 1 lightning giant e into 
obs< ure, delicious stoiy , it was like wallowing in the* 
raw stuff of stoi\ books I know nothing to compare 
with it sa\e now and thin in (beams, when I am pmi- 
leged 10 read in certain unwnt stones of debenture, 
from which I awake to find the world all \anity The 
crux of lJuiulan’s donkey was as nothing to the: un- 
certainty of the bn) as he handled and lingued and 
dooted on these bundles of delight , there was a physi- 
cal pleasure 111 the sight and touch of them which he 
would jealousl) piolong , and when at length the deed 
was done, the play selected, and the impatit nt shopman 
had brushed the iest into the giay portfolio, and the 
boy was forth again, a little late for dinner, the lamps 
springing into light in the blue winters even, and Tne 
Miller , or The Rover , or some kindled drama clutched 
against his side —on what ga) feet he ran, and how he 
laughed aloud in exultation 1 I tan hear that laughter 
still Out of all the jeans of my life, I can recall but 
one home-coming to compare with these, and that w r as 
on the night when I brought back with me the Arabian 
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'Entertainments in thf fat, old, double-columned volume 
with the prints. I was just well into the story of the 
Hunchback, I remember, when my clergyman-grand- 
father (a man we counted pretty stiff) came in behind 
me. I grew blind with terror But instead of ordering the 
book away, he said he envied me Ah, well he might I 
The pui chase and the lirst half hour at home, that 
was the summit Thenceforth the interest declined by 
little and little The fable, as sot forth m the play-book, 
proved to be not w orthy of the scones and characters : 
what fable would not? Such passiges as “ Scene 6. 
The Hermitage Night sot scene Place back of 
scene i, No 2 , at back of stage and hermitage, Pig. 2 , 
out of set piece, R II in a slanting direction* — such 
passages, I say, though \oiy practical, aie hardly to 
be called good reading Indeed as literaluie, these 
dramas did not much appeal to me 1 forget the very 
outline of the plots Of 27/ e Blind Boy , beyond the 
fact that lie was a most injured pi nice and once, I think, 
abducted, I know nothing And The Old Oak Chest, 
what was it all about? that proscupt ( 1 st dress), that 
prodigious number of banditti, that old woman with the 
broom, and the magnificent kitchen in the thircl act 
(was it m the third ?) — they are all fallen 111 a deliquium, 
swim faintly in my brain, and mix and vanish 

1 cannot deny that joy attended the illumination , nor 
can 1 quite forget that child who, wilfully foregoing 
pleasure, stoops to “twopence coloured ” With crimson 
lake (hark to the sound of it — crimson lake 1 — the Ijpjrns 
of elf-land are not richer on the ear) — with crimson lake 
and Prussian blue a certain purple is to be compounded 
which, for cloaks especially, Titian could not equal. 
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The latter colour w ith gamboge, a hjted name although 
•an exquisite pigment, supplied a gret n of such a sa\ouiy 
greenness that to-day my heart regrets it. Noi ran I 
recall without a tender weakness the \ery aspect of the 
water where I dipped my brush Yes thcie was pleasure 
in the painting But when ali was painted, it is needless 
to deny it, all w T as spoiled You might, indeed, set up a 
scene or tw r o to look at , but to cut the figures out was 
simply sacnlege, nor could any child twice cnuit the 
tedium, the worry, and the long-diawn disenchantment 
of an actual peifoimanre Two (lavs aftoi the purchase 
the honey had been sucked. l\m nts used to complain , 
they thought I wearied of my play It was not so no 
more than a person can be said to have weaned of his 
dinner when he leaves the bones and dishes , I had got 
the marrow of it and said grac e 

'lhen was the time to turn to the back of the play- 
book and to study that enticing double file of names, 
where poetry, for the tiue child of Skdt, leigned happy 
and glorious like her Majesty the Queen Mu< h as I 
have travelled in these realms of gold, I ha\e >et 
seen, upon that map or abstract, names of El Dorados 
that still haunt the ear of memory, and are still but 
names. The Floating Beacon — why was that denied rne ? 
01 The Wreck A shore ? Six tan- String Jack w T hoin I 
did not e\en guess to be a highwayman, troubled me 
aw T ake and haunted my slumbers , and there is one 
sequence of three from that enchanted calender that 
I stij^ at" times recall, like a loved veise of poetry* 
Lodoiska , Stiver Palace , Echo of Westminster Bridge . 
Names, bare names, are surely moic to childien than 
we poor, grown-up, obliterated fools remember 
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The name of SWt itst ]f has always seemed a part 
and part cl of the chaim of his productions It may be‘ 
dilfcient with the lose, but the attia<tion of this piper 
diama sensibly declined when Webb had cupt into the 
rubric a poor cuckoo, Haunting in Skelts nest And 
now r wc ha\e teachttl Pollock, sounding deeper gulls 
Indeed, this name of ^kcli appeals so stagey and piratic, 
that I will adopt it boldly to design these qualities 
Skeltery, then, is a quality of much art. It is even to be 
found, with revtiLiitt be it said, among the works of 
natuic 'I he stagey is its genenc name , but it ib an 
old, insulai, home-bred stag mess , not hrcnch, domesti- 
cally British not of toda\, but smacking of O Smith, 
1 ‘it/ball, and the ^icat age of melodrama a peculiar 
fiagiance haunting it, uttering Us unimpoitant message 
m a tone ot \oir». that has the chaim of fresn antiquity. 

I will not insist upon the ait of Skc It's purvey 01s These 
wonderful chaiac Lers that once so thrilled our soul with 
then bold attitude, army of deadly engines and incom- 
parable costume, to-da> look somewhat pallidly, the 
extreme hard favour of the heroine strikes rne, I had 
almost saiu with pain , the villain’s scowl no longer 
thrills me like a trumpet , and the scenes themselves, 
those once unpaiallelcd landscapes, seem the eflfoits of 
a prentice hand So much of fault we find , but on the 
other side the impartial critic rejoices to lemaik the pre- 
sence of a great unitv of gusto , of those direct clap-trap 
appeals, which a man is dead and buriable when he fails 
to answer; of the footlight glamour, the readjumade, 
bare-faced, transpontine picturesque, a thing not one 
with cold reality, but how much dearer to the mind 1 

The scenery of Skoltdom — or, shall we say, the king- 
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(lorn of Transpontus ? - had a prevailing chaiaiter 
Whether it set forth Poland in 7 he Blind Boy, or 
Bohemia with The Miller and his Aim , or Italy with 
The Old Oak Chtst , still it w is '1 lanspnntus A 
botanist could tell it by the plants The hollyhock was 
all puvasive, running' wild m ck silts, tin* do<k was 
common, and the bending reed, and ourdiaduwing 
these weie poplai, palm, potato tree, and Qitaut\ 
Skettua — brave growths The caves were all c m how died 
111 tlu hui icy side founation , the soil was till betiodden 
b\ tlfe light pump of T P Cooke ^>k( It, tube suie, 
had yet another, an orient il stung lu held the gor- 
geous east in ftL , and in the n« w quaitei of llyere*, 
say, m the gaiden of the Hold d( v s Iks d()i, >011 may 
behold lluse blessed visions reahsed Hut on these 1 
will not dwell; they vuie an outwork, it was in the 
oe< 1 dental si t ncry that SkeU was all hinisi li II had a 
stiong llavour of England, it was a sort ot indigestion 
of England and drop-scenes, and 1 am bound to say was 
dimming IIow the loads wander, how the castle sits 
upon the lull, how the sun eradiates fiom behind the 
doud, and how the enngic. gated clouds themselves up* 
roll, as slift as bolsters 1 Heie is the cottage interior, 
the usual first fiat, with the cloak upon the nail, the 
rosaries of onions, the gun and powih 1 horn and corner - 
cupboard, line is the mn (this diama must be nautical, 
I foresee Captain Luff and Hold Hob Bowsprit) with the 
red curtain, pipes, spittoons, and eight-day dock , and 
theflft again is that impressive dungeon with the chains, 
which was so dull to colour England, the hedgerow 
elms, the thin brick houses, windmills, glimpses of the 
navigable Thames — England, when at Iasi I came to 
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visit it, was only Skelt made evident to cross the 
border was, foi the Scotsman, to come home to Skelt, 
there was the inn-sign and there the horse-trough, all 
foreshadowed 111 the faithful Skelt. If, at the ripe age 
of fourteen > eai s, 1 bought a cutain cudgel, got a friend 
to load it, and thencefoiward walked the tame ways of 
the earth my own ideal, radiating pure romance — still I 
was but a puppet in the hand of Skelt , the original of 
that regretted bludgeon, and surely the antitype of all 
the bludgeon kmc), gieatly impiovcd fiotn Cruikshank, 
had adorned the hand of Jonathan Wild, pi 1. 1 This 

is masteiing jne,’’ as Whitman cries, upon some lesser 
provocation What am 1? what aie life, art, letteis, 
the wot Id, but what my Skelt has made them? He 
stamped himself upon my immaturity The woild was 
plain before I knew him, a poor penny world , but soon 
it was all coloured with romance If I go to the theatre 
to see a good old mulodiama, ’tis but Skelt a little faded 
If I \1s1t a bold scene in natuie, Skelt w'ould have bet n 
bolder, there had been certainly a castle on that moun- 
tain, and the hollow tree — that set piece— 1 seem to 
miss it m the foreground Indeed, out of this cut-and- 
dry, dull, swaggering, obtrusive, and infantile art, I seem 
to have ltained the very spirit of my life’s enjoyment, 
met there the shadow's of the characters I was to read 
about and lo\e m a late futuie , got the romance of Dtr 
' Freiichute Ion* ere I was to hear of Weber or the mighty 
Formes, acquued a gallery of scenes and characters 
with which, in the silent theatre of the brain, I ra^ht 
enact all nos els and romances, and took from these 
rude cuts an enduring and transforming pleasure. 
Reader — and yourself? 
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A word of moral . it appears that B Pollock, late 
*J. Redington, No 73 Hoxton Stieet, not only publishes 
twelity- three of these old stage favountcs. but owns the 
noc essary plates and display* a modest uadim s« to issue 
other thirty, -three If you lo\e ait, folly, 01 the bnght 
eyes of children, speed' to Pollock’s, or to t hike's of 
Gariick Stieet In Pollocks list of public unda I per- 
,cu\e a pair of my ancient aspnahons -l\/iore 

and Sixhtn-Stnm* Jack, and I chensh the belief 
that when these shall see once nioie the light of day, 
B Pollock will re member this apologist But, inched, 
I have a dream at times that is not dll a dream I 
seem to myself to wander in a ghostly stieet — E W, 
I think, the postal district— < lose below' the fool’s-cap 
of St. Paul’s, and yet within eas) hearing of the echo 
of the Abbey budge '1 here 111 a dim shop, low in 
the loof and smelling strong of g’ue and footlights, I 
find myself in quaking tieaty with gnat Shell hmibclf, 
the aboriginal, all dusty from the tomb I Inn, with 
what a choking heart — I buy the m all, all but the 
pantomimes, I pay my mental muni), and go foith, 
and lo 1 the packets aie dust 
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A GOSSIP ON A NOVEL OF DUMAS’S 

Tiif hooks that we re-read the oftencst arc not alwa>s 
those that we admne the most, we choose and we le- 
\isit them for man) and vanous reasons, as we choose 
and revisit human tnends One 01 two of Scott’s 
no\cls, Shakespeaic, Molieie, Montaigne, 77ic Egoist, 
and the Vicomtc de B/'aqc/onnr, form the inner 
circle of ni) intimates lichind tliese comes a good 
troop of dear acquaintance* , Tfic Pi/gri/n’s Progress 
in the front l.ink, llu Bible in Spain not far behind 
Theio are besides a certain numbei that look at me 
with icpioach as I pass them by on m) shelves books 
that I onte thumbed and studied houses which were 
once like home to me, but where I now larely visit. 
I am on these sad teims (and blush to confess it) 
with Wordsworth, Horace, Bums and Ha/htt Last 
of all, tht re is the class of book that has its hour of 
brilliancy — glows, sings charms, and then fades again 
into insignificance until the fit leturn. Chief of those 
who thus snnle and frown on me by turns, I must 
name Virgil and Hemck, who, were they but 

11 1 heir sometime sehes the same throughout the year,” 

must have stood in the first company with the six names 
of my continual literary intimates To these MX, in- 
congruous as they seem, I have long been faithful, and 
hope tp be faithful to the day of death. I have never 
read the whole of Montaigne, but I do not like to be long 
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without reading some of him, and mj delight 111 what I 
*do read never lessens Of Shakespeaic I have read all 
blit % Richard III , Ilenty VI , Tiius A ndronnus, and All's 
Well that hnih Well and these, having already made 
all suitable endeavour, I now know that I shall mvrr 
read — to make up for which unfaithfulness I could nad 
much of the rest for ever Of Moheie— suiel) the iv\t 
greatest name of C hristendom — I could tell avorv similar 
story , but in a little comer of a little essa> the se primes 
are too muen out ot place, and I prefer to pa\ my fealty 
and paSs on How often I have lead Guy Manncrin^ 
Hob Hoy, 01 A’edifaujiflit, I ha\e no nn ans of glass- 
ing, having begun )oung But it is uthei four or five 
times that I have lead Tlu and either five or 

six that 1 have read the Vicomte de JU a&eionne. 

Some, who would accept the others, may wonder that 
I should have spent so much of this brief life of ours 
over a work so little famous as the last And, indeed, I 
am surprised myself, not at m> own devotion, but the 
coldness of the woild Mv ac quaintance with the 
Vnomte began, somewhat indncctly, in the year of 
grace 1863, when I had the advantage of studying 
ceitam illustrated dessert plates in a hotel at Nice Tin* 
name of d’Artagnan 111 the legends I alre*ady saluted 
like an old friend, for I had met it the year before m a 
work of Miss Yongt’s M> first perusal was m one of 
those pirated editions that swarmed at that time out of 
Brussels, and ran to such a troop of neat and dwarfish 
volumes I understood but little of the merits of the 
book; my strongest memory is of the execution of 
(TEymcSric and Lyodot — a strange testimony to the dul- 
ness of a boy, who could enjoy the rough-and-tumble in 
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the Place de Grevej and forget d'Artagnan’s visits to the 
twO financiers My next reading was in winter-time," 
when I lived alone upon the Pentlands I would return 
m the early night horn one of my patiols with the 
shephud , a friendly face would meet me m the door, a 
friendly retriever siurry upstairs to fetch my slippers; 
and I would sit down w r ith the Vicomle foi a long, 
silent, solitary lamp-light evening by the fire And yet 
I know not why I call it silent, when it was enlivened 
with su( h a clatter of horse-shoes, and sue h a rattle of 
musketry, and such a stir of talk , or why I call those 
evenings solitary in whu h I gained so many friends. I 
would rise fioni my book and pull the blind aside, and 
see the snow and the glittering hollies chequer a Scotch 
gat den, and the winter moonlight btighten the white 
hills Thence I w'ould turn again to that crowded and 
sunn) field of life in which it was so easy to forget my- 
self, my cares, and m> surroundings a place bus) as a 
city, bright as a theatre, thronged with memorable faces, 
and sounding with deligntful spet ch I carried the thread 
of that epic into my slumbers, I w T oke with it unbroken, 

I rejoiced to plunge into the book again at breakfast, it 
was with a pang that I must lay it down and turn to my 
own labours , for no part of the world has ever seemed to 
me so charming as these pages, and not even my friends 
are quite so real, peihaps qude so dear, as d’Aitagnan 
Since then I have been going to and fro at very brief 
intervals m my favourite book, and I have now just 
risen from my last (let me call it my fifth) perusal, jRiving 
liked it better and admired it more seriously than ever. 
Perhaps I have a sense of ownership, being so well 
known m these six volumes. Perhaps I think that 
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d’Artagnan delights to have me icad*»f him, and Louis 
•Quatorze is gratified, and Bouquet throws me a lottk, 
and* Aramis, although he knows I do not lose him, vet 
plays to me with his best graces, as to an old pation of 
the show Perhaps, if I am not caieful, something may 
befall me like what befelh Gcoi go IV about the battle of 
Waterloo, and I may come to fancy the Vnomte one 
of the first, and Heaven knows the best, of my own 
works At least, I avow myself a partisan , and when I 
compare the popularity of the Vtcomte with that of Monte 
Crista , 01 its own elder brother, the Ttois Mousquctaircs, 
I confess I am both pained and puzzled 
To those who have already made acquaintance with 
the titular hero in the pages of Vingt A ns A frls, pei- 
haps the name may act as a diteirent. A mail might 
well stand back if lie supposed he were to follow, for 
six volumes, so well-conducted, so fine-spoken, and 
withal so drear) a cavalier as Bragolonne But the fear 
is idle I may be said to have passed the best years of 
my life m these six volumes, and my acquaintance with 
Raoul has never gone beyond a bow , and when he, 
who has so long pretended to be alive, is at last suffered 
to pretend to be dead, I am sometimes reminded of a 
saying in an eailier volume * Enfin, dit Miss Stewart” 
— and it was of Bragelonne she spoke — “ enfin il a fait 
quelguecJiose • e'est, ma foi I bien heuteux *' I am reminded 
of it, as I say, and the next moment, when Athos dies 
of his death, and my dear d’Aitagnan bursts into his 
storm q^sobbing, I can but deploie my flippancy 

Or perhaps it is La Valliere that the reader of Vtngi 
Arts Apris is inclined to flee. Well, he is right there 
too, though not so right. Louise is no success. Her 
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< rcatOr has spared* no pains , she is well-meant, not lll- 
ilc$igned, sometimts has a word that lings out true,' 
sometimes, if onl) for a breath, she nuy even engage 
our sympathies 13ut I have never envied the King his 
triumph And so far from pitying Bragelonne for 
his defeat, I rould wish him no worse (not for lack of 
mali<e, but imagination) than to be wedded to that lad) 
Madame enchants me, I can forgive that ro>al nunx 
her most serious offences, 1 can thrill and soften with 
the King on that mcmoiablc occasion when he goes 
to upbianl and remains to flirt, and when itr comes 
to the “ A/Jo/is, aimez-moi done it is m> heart that 
melts in the bosom of do Guiche Not so with Louise. 
Readers cannot fail to have remaikcd that what an 
authoi tells us of the beauty or the chaim of his 
crcaluies goes for nought, that we know instantly 
better, that the heioinc cannot open her mouth but 
whit, all in a moment, the fine plnases of prcpaiation 
fall from round hei like the robes from Cinderella, and 
she stands before us, self-betra)ed, as a poor, ugly, 
sh kly wench, or peihaps a strapping maihet-woman. 
Authors, at least, know* it well , a heroine will too often 
start the tuck of “getting ugly , ” and no disease is more 
difficult to cure I said authors , but indeed I had a 
side eve to one author in particular, w T ith wdiose works I 
am very w-ell acquainted, though I cannot read them, 
and wbo has spent many vigils in this cause, sitting 
beside his ailing puppets and (like a magician) wearying 
his ait to restore them to youth and beauty j*There 
are others who ride too high for these misfortunes \Vho 
doubts the loveliness ot Rosalind ? Arden itself was not 
more lovely Who evei questioned the perennial charm 
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of Rose Jocelyn, Lucy Desborough, of Clara Middleton? 
!air women with fair names, the daughters of George 
Meredith Elizabeth Rennet has but to speak, and I 
am at her knees Ah 1 these are the t n ators of desnable 
women The) would ne\er ha\e ialkn in iln mud with 
Dumas and poor La Valfiere It is m> onl> consolation 
that not one of all of them, except the fust, could have 
plucked at the moustache of d’Aitagnan 

Or perhaps, again, a piopnrtion of leaders stumble at 
the threshold In so vust a mansion there wen sure to 
be back stalls and kitchen offices while no one would 
delight to linger, but it was at least unhappv that the 
vestibule should he so badl> lighted, and until, in the 
seventeenth chapter, d’ \rtagnan sets oif to seek lus 
friends, I must confess, the book goes heavily enough 
Rut, from thenceforward, what a feast is spiead ? Monk 
kidnapped, d’Aitagnan enriched, Ma/arin’s death, the 
ever delectable adventure of Relle Isle, wherein Aiaims 
outwits d’Artagnan, with its epilogue (vol v chap 
\x\111), where d’Artagnan legains the moral superiority, 
the love adventu’es at Fontainebleau, with St Aignan's 
story of the dryad and the business of de Gutche, de 
Wardes, and Manicamp, Aramis nude general of the 
Jesuits, Aramis at the bastille, the night talk m the 
forest of Senait, Relle Isle again, with the death of 
Porthos , and last, but not least, the taming of d’Aitagnan 
the untamable, under the lash of the young King \\ hat 
other novel has such epic vanet) and nobilit) of incident a 
often, A you will, impossible, often of the order of an 
Arabian story ; and yet all based in human nature. For 
if you come to that, what novel has more human nature? 
not studied with the microscope, but seen largely, m plain 
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daylight, with the* natural eye? What novel has more 
gd&d sense, and gaiety, and wit, and unflagging, admirabld 
literary skill? Good souls, I suppose, must sometimes 
read it m the blackguard travesty of a translation. But 
theie is no style so untranslatable , light as a whipped 
trifle, stiong as silk, woidy like a village tale; pat like a 
general’s despatch , w ith every fault, yet never tedious , 
with no meut, yet inimitably right And, once more, to 
make an end of commendations, what novel is inspired 
with a more unstrained or a moic wholesome morality? 

Yes, in spite of Miss Yonge, who introduced me to 
the name of d’Artagnan only to dissuade me from a 
ntartr knowledge of the man, I have to add morality. 
There is no quite good book without a good morality, 
but the woild is wide, and so are morals. Out of two 
people who have dipped into Sir Richaid Burton’s 
Thousand and One Nighty one shall ha\e been offended 
by the animal details, another to whom these were 
harmless, peihap^ even pleasing, shall yet have been 
shocked in his turn by the rascality and cruelty of all 
the characteis Of two readers, again, one shall have 
been pain< d by the morality of a religious memoir, one 
by that of the Vicomte de Bragelonne And the point 
is that neither need be wrong We shall always shock 
each other both in life and art ; we cannot get the 
sun into our pictuies, nor the abstract right (if there 
be such a thing) into our books, enough if, in the 
one, there glimmer some hint of the great light that 
blinds us from heaven , enough if, in the oth^fc there 
shine, even upon foul details, a spirit of magnanimity. 
I would scarce send to the Vicomte a reader who was 
in quest of what we may call puritan morality The 
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yentripotent mulatto, the great eater, worker, earner 
and paster, the man of much and witty laughter, the 
man of the great heart and alas 1 of the doubtful 
honesty, is a figure not yet dearly set beioie the wot Id, 
he still awaits a sober and yet genial portrait , but with 
whatever art that may be touched, and whatever tndul 
gence, it will not be the portrait of a precisian Dumas 
was certainly not thinking of himself, hut of Planrbet, 
when he put into the mouth of d’Aitagnan’s old servant 
this excellent profession “ Monsieur, f fiats une de ces 
bonnes pates d'hommes que Dicu a Jait pour s'ammer 
pendant un certain temps et pour ttouvtr bonnes toutes 
choses qut aieompagnent tear sejour sur la tene'' He 
was thinking, as I say, of Flanchot, to whom the words 
are aptly fitted , but they were fitted also to Planchet’s 
creator, and perhaps this stiuck him as he wrote, for 
observe what follows 11 D' Artagnan fassit alors pres 
de la fin It re , et cette philosophte de Planchet ha ay ant 
paru soltde, il y tiva ” In a man who finds all things 
good, you will scarce expect much real for negative 
virtues the active alone will have a < harm for lum , 
abstinence, however wnse, how cur kind, will always 
seem to such a judge entuely mean and partly impious. 
So with Dumas Chastity is not near his heait, nor 
yet, to his own sore cost, that virtue of fiugahty which 
is the armoui of the aitist Now, in the Vicomte , he 
had much to do with the contest of Fouquet and 
Colbert Histone justice should be all upon the side 
of CofBfert, of official honesty, and fiscal competence 
And Dumas knew it well three times at least he shows 
his knowledge , once it is but Hashed upon us and 
received with the laughter of Fouquet himself, m the 
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jesting controveity m the gardens of Saint Mande , 
once it is touched on by Aranns m the forest of Senart , 
in the end, it is set before us clearly in one dignified 
speech of the triumphant Colbert Hut in Fouquet, 
the waster, the lover of good cheei and wit and art, 
the swift transactor of much business, “ Vhommc de 
bruits l' ham me dc plaint, P homme qui tfirt que parccque 
/es autres sati/p Dumas saw something of himself and 
drew the figure the more tenderly It is to me even 
touching to see how he insists on bouquet’s honour, 
not seeing, you might think, that unflawed honoir is im- 
possible to spendthrifts , but lathei, peihaps, m the light 
of his own life, seeing it too well, and dinging the more 
to what was left Honour can survive a wound , it tan 
live and thrive without a member The man rebounds 
from his disgrace , he begins fresh foundations on the 
rums of the old , and when his sword is broken, he will do 
valiantly with his dagger So it is w T ith Fouquet m the 
book , so it was with Dumas on the battlefield of life 
To cling to w r hat is left of any damaged quality is 
virtue in the man , but perhaps to sing its praises is 
scarcely to be called morality m the vvrilei. And it is 
elsewheie, it is in the character of d’Aitagnan, that we 
must look for that spirit of morality, which is one of the 
chief merits of the book, makes one of the main joys of 
its peiusal, and sets it high above more popular rivals 
Athos, with the coming of years, has declined too much 
into the preacher, and the preacher of a sapless creed , 
but d’Artagnan has mellowed into a man ^ witty, 
rough, kind and upnght, that he takes the heart by 
storm There is nothing of the copy-book about his 
virtues, nothing of the drawing-room in his fine, natural 
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civility } he will sail near the wind? he is no district 
visitor — no Wesley or Robespierie, his conscience is 
\oiJ of all refinement wht thci for good or evil , but the 
whole man lings true like a good sovereign Readers 
who ha\e approached the Vnomh , not across country, 
but by the legitimate, five-volumed aunue ol the Mom 
quetaires and Vwgt A ns Apre r, will not have forgotten 
d’Aitagnan’s ungrntlemanly and perfectly im])iobabie 
trick upon Milady \\ hat a pleasure it is, then, what a 
reward, and how agreeable a lesson, to see the old 
captauf humble himself to the son of the man whom he 
had personated’ Here, and thioughout, if I am to 
choose \irtues for myself or m> fi lends, let me choose 
the virtues of d Artagnan I do nor say there is no c bar- 
acter as well drawn in Shakespeare , I do say theie is 110m 
that I love so wholly There are many spiritual ewes that 
seem to spy upon oui actions — eyes ol the dead and tht 
absent, whom we imagine to behold us in oui most 
private hours, and whom we fear and scruple to offend 
our witnesses and judges And among these, e\en if 
you should think me childish, I must count mv d’Art- 
agnan- not d’Arlagnan of the mcmons whom Thackeray 
pretended to prefer — a prefeience, 1 take the freedom of 
saying, m which he stands alone , not the d J Artagnan of 
flesh and blood, but him of the ink and paper, not 
Nature's, but Dumas’s And this is the particular crown 
and triumph of the artist — not to be true merely, but to 
be lovable , not simply to conunce, but to enchant 
ThcSfc is yet another point in the I'icomte which I find 
incomparable I can recall no other woik of the imagi- 
nation in which the end of life is lepiesented with so 
nice a tact. I was asked the other day if Dumas made 
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me laugh or cry rt Well, in this my late fifth reading of 
the Vtcomte , I did laugh once at the small Coqueli/i de 
Voli&re business, and *as perhaps a thought surprised at 
having done so to make up for it, I smiled continually 
But for teais, I do not know If you put a pistol to my 
throat, I must own the tale tups upon a very airy foot — 
within a measurable distance of unreality , and for those 
who like the big guns to be discharged and the great 
passions to appear authentically, it may even seem inade- 
quate from first to last Not so to me , I cannot count 
that a poor dinner, or a poor book, w T hcre I meet with 
those 1 love , and, above all, in this last volume, I find 
a singular charm of spirit It breathes a pleasant and a 
tome sadness always brave, never hysterical Upon 
the crowded, noisy life of this long tale, evening gradu- 
ally falls , and the lights are extinguished, and the 
hei oes pass awuy one by one One by one they go, and 
not a regiet embitters their departure , the young succeed 
them in their places, Louis Quatorze is swelling larger 
and shining bioader, another generation and another 
Fiance dawn on the horizon , but for us and these old 
men whom we have loved so long, the inevitable end 
draws near and is welcome. To read this well is to 
anticipate experience Ah, if only when these hours of 
the long shadow’s fall for us in reality and not m figure, 
we may hope to face them with a mind as quiet ! 

But my paper is running out, the siege guns are firing 
on the Dutch frontier , and I must say adieu for the 
fifth time to my old comrade fallen on the field £i glpry. 
Adieu — rather au revoir t Yet a sixth time, dearest 
d'Artrman, wre shall kidnap Monk and take horse 
together for Belle Isle 
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A GOSSIP ON ROMANCK 

In am thing fit to he called by the name of leading, the 
process* Uselt should be absorbing ami voluptuous, wo 
should gloat o\ei a book, be lapt clean out of ourselves, 
and use fiom the peiusal, our mind tilled with the 
busiest, kalcMdoscopic dance of liniges, incapable of 
sleep or of continuous thought Fhe words if the book 
be eloquent, should run thenceforward in our ears like 
the noise of bitakers, and the story, if it be a stoi), 
repeat itself m a thousand rolouied pu tines to the e>e 
It was for this last pleasure that we read so closely, and 
loved our books so dearly, in the bright, trembled period 
of boyhood Eloquence and thought, chai acter and con- 
versation, were but obstacles to biash aside as we dug 
blithely after a certain sort of incident, like a pig for 
truffles. For my part, I liked a story to begin with an 
old wayside inn where, “towards the close of the year 
17 — ,” several gentlemen m three-cocked hats were 
playing bowls. A friend of mine preferred the Malabar 
coast storm, with a ship beating to windward, and 
a scowling fellow of Herculean proportions striding 
along the beach , he, to be sure, was a pirate. This was 
further afield than my home-keeping fancy loved to 
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IS* 

travel, and designed altogether foi a huger canvas than 
the tales that I affected (me me a highway man ^and 
I was full to the bum, a Jatohite would do, but the 
highwayman was my favounte dish I can still hear 
that merry ciattei of the hoofs along the moonlit lane , 
night and the coming of day are still lelated m my mind 
with the doings of John Kann or Jeiry Abcrshaw , and 
thewouls “post-chaise, 11 the “great North road,” “ostler,” 
and “ nag v still sound m my ears like poetry. One and 
all at least, and each with his particular fancy, we read 
storybooks m childhood, not for eloquence 01 c'haractei 
01 thought, but for some quality of the biute incident. 
That quality was not mere bloodshed or wonder 
Although each ol these was welcome 111 its place, the 
charm foi the sake of whit h we read depended on some- 
thing different from either My eldeis used to read 
nowls aloud, and I can still remember four diffeient 
passages which I heard, before I was ten, with the same 
keen and lasting pleasure One I discovered long after- 
waids to be the admirable opening of What null he Do 
%vith It it was no wonder I was pleased with that. The 
othei thice still lemain unidentified. One is a little 
\ague , it was about a dark, tall house at night, and people 
groping on the stairs by the light that escaped from the 
open door of a sickroom I11 another, a lover left a 
ball, and w r ent walking in i cool, dewy park, whence he 
could watch the lighted windows and the figuies of the 
dancers as they mo\td This was the most sentimental 
impression I think I had yet received, for a chilir is some- 
what deaf to the sentimental. In the last, a poet, who 
had been tragically wrangling with his wife, walked forth 
on the sca-beach on a tempestuous night and witnessed 
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*the horrors of a wit< k 1 Different as they are, all these 
early favourites ha\e a common note — they have all a 
touch of the romantic 

Drama is the poetry of conduct, romance the poctiv 
of circumstance The.pleasuie that we take in life is of 
two suits — the active and the passive Now we aie 
conscious of a great command o\cr our destmv , anon 
we are lifted up by circumstance, as bv a bieaking waive, 
and dashed we know not how into the fuiure Now we 
arc pleased by our conduct, anon meiely pleased by our 
sunoundmgs It would be hard to sa> which of these 
modes of satisfaction is the moie effective, but tlu 
lattei is suiely the more constant Conduct is thiee 
parts of life, they say , but I think they put it high 
There u a vast deal 111 life and letters both which is not 
immoral, but simply a-moral, w T hich either does not 
regdrd the human will at all, or deals with it 111 obvious 
and healthy relations , where the intei est turns, not upon 
what a man shall choose to do, but on how he manages 
to do it , not on the passionate slips and hesitations of 
the conscience, but on the problems ol the body and of 
the practical intelligence, m clean, open an adventure, 
the shock of arms or the diplomacy ol life With such 
material as this it is impossible to build a play, for the 
serious theatie exists solely on moial grounds, and is 
a standing proof of the dissemination of the human 
conscience. But it is possible to build, upon this 
ground, the most joyous of verses, and the most lively, 
beautiflfe, and buo>ant tales. 

One thing in life calls for another, there is a fitness 

1 Since traced by many obliging correspondents to the gallery 
of Charles Kingsley. 
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in events and places The sight of a pleasant arbour f 
puts it m our mind to sit there. One place suggests 
work, another idleness, a third early rising and long 
rambles m the dew The effect of night, of any flowing 
water, of lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, of 
the open ocean, calls up m the mind an army of 
anonjnious desnes and pleasures Something, we feel, 
should happen , we know not what, yet we proceed m 
quest of it And many of the happiest hours of life 
fleet b> us in this \ain attendance on the genius of the 
place and moment Jt is thus that tiacts of young fir, 
and low rocks that reach into deep soundings, par- 
ticulaily torture and delight me Something must have 
happened in such places, and puhaps ages back, to 
membeis of my race, and when 1 was a child I tried in 
vain to invent appropriate games for them, as I still try, 
just as vainly, to fit them with the proper story. Some 
places speak distinctly Ceitain dank gardens ciy aloud 
for a murder , certain old houses demand to be haunted ; 
certain coasts are set apart for shipwreck Other spots 
again setm to abide their destiny, suggestive and 1 m- 
penetiable, “miching mallecho ” The inn at Burford 
Budge, with its arbouis and gicen garden and silent, 
eddying river — though it is known already as the place 
where Keats wiote some of his Endymum and Nelson 
parted from his Emma- still seems to wait the coming 
of the appropnate legend Within these ivied walls, 
behind these old gieen shutters, some further business 
smoulders, waiting for its hour The old Hawdf Inn at 
the Queen’s Ferry makes a similar call upon my fancy. 
There it stands, apart from the town, beside the pier, in 
a climate of its own, half inland, half marine — in front, 
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the ferry bubbling with the tide find the guardship 
\ winging to her anthni , behind, the old garden with the 
trees. Americans seek it already for the sake of Lo\eI 
and Oldbuck, who dined there at the beginning of the 
Antiquary . But \ou need not tell me — that is not all. 
there is some storv, unrecorded or not ytt complete, 
which must express the meaning of that inn moie fully 
So it is with names and faces , so it is with me idents 
that are idle and inconclusive in themsehes, and yet 
seem like the beginning of some quaint romance, wdnch 
the al^careless author leaves* untold How many of 
these romances have w T e not seen daeimine at their 
birth, how many people have met us with a look of 
meaning in their eye, and sunk at once into trivial 
acquaintances, to how many places have we not drawn 
near, with express intimations — “ here my destiny awaits 
me” — and w*e ha\e but dined there and passed on r 
I have lived both at the Hawes and Burfoid in a 
perpetual flutter, on the heels, as it seemed, of some 
adventure that should lustify the place . but though the 
feeling had me to bed at night and called me again 
at morning m one unbroken round of pleasure and 
suspense, nothing befell me m eithei woith remark. 
The man or the hour had not yet come , but some day, 
I think, a boat shall put off from the Queen's Ferry, 
fraught with a dear cargo, and some fiost) night a horse- 
man, on a tragic errand, rattle with his whip upon the 
green shutters of the inn at Burford 1 
Nov^his is one of the natuial appetites with which 

1 Since the above was written I have tried to launch the boat with 
my own hands in Kidnapped, Some day, perhaps, I may try a rattle 
at the shutters. , 
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any lively literature^as to count. The desire for know- 
ledge, I had almost added the desire for meat, is not 
more deeph seated than this demand foi fit and stuWng 
iiKident The dullest of clowns tells, or tnes to tell, 
himself a stou, as the feeblest of children uses inven- 
tion in his play, and even as the imaginative grown 
pei son, joining m the game, at once enriches it with 
many delightful circumstances, the great ocative writer 
shows us the realisation and the apotheosis of the 
day-dreams of common men Ills stories may be 
nourished with the realities ,of life, but their tru« mark 
is to satisfy the nameless longings of the reader, and 
to obey the ideal laws of the da> dream The right 
kind of thing should fall out m the right kind of place , 
the right kind of thing should follow , and not only the 
characters talk aptly and think naturally, but all the 
uTCumstances in a tale answer one to another like notes 
m music The tin cads of a story come fiom time to 
time together and make a picture in the web, the 
character fall fiom time to time into some attitude to 
each othti or to natuie, which stamps the story home 
like an illuviation. Crusoe recoiling from the footprint, 
Achilles shouting over against the Trojans, Ulysses bend- 
ing the great bow, Christian running with his fingers m 
his ears, these aie each culminating moments m the 
legend, and each has been printed on the mind's eye 
for ever Other things we may forget , we may forget 
the words, although the> are beautiful , w r e may forget 
the author’s comment, although perhaps it was^gem- 
ous and true, but these epoch-making scenes, which 
put the last mark of tiuth upon a story and fill up, at 
one blow, our capacity for sympathetic pleasure, we so 
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adopt mto the very bosom of our # mmd that neither 
♦ time nor tide can efface or weaker the impression 
Thts, then, is the plastic part of liteiatuie to embody 
chaiactcr, thought, or emotion in some act or attitude 
that shall be remaikably striking to the mind’s eye 
This is the highest and haidest thing to do in woids, 
the thing which, once accomplished, equally delights 
the schoolboy and the sage, and makes, m its own 
light, the quality of epics Compaicd with this, all 
other purposes m literature, except the puiely lyrical 
or the* purely philosophic, aie bastard in naluie, facile 
of execution, and feeble in result It is one thing to 
wnte about the inn at Rurford, or to desi nbe sctneiy 
with the word-painters, it is quite another to seize on 
the heait of the suggestion and make a country famous 
with a legend It is one thing to remark and to dissect, 
with the most cutting logic, the complications of life, 
and of the human spirit, it is quite another to give 
them bod} and blood in the story oi Aja\ or of Hamlet 
The first is liteiatuie, but the second is something 
besides, for it is likewise art 

English people of the piescnt da> 1 are apt, I know 
not why, to look somewhat down on incident, and 
resene their admiration for the clink of teaspoons 
and the accents of the curate It is thought clever 
to w’nte a novel with no stoiy at all, or at least with 
a very dqll one Reduced even to the lowest terms, 
a certain interest can be communicated b> the art of 
narrative, a sense of human kinship stirred, and a 
kind of monotonous fitness, comparable to the words 
and air of Sandy's Mull \ preserved among the infini- 
1 1882 
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tesimal occurrences recoided. Some people work, 'in 
this mannei, with even a strong touch. Mr Trollope's * 
inimitable clergymen naturally arise to the mind m 
this connection But even Mr. Trollope does not 
confine himself to chronicling small beer Mr Ciawley’s 
collision with the Bishop’s wife, Mr Mclnotte dallying 
in the deserted banquet-room, are typical incidents, 
epically concened, fitly embodjing a crisis Or again 
look at Thackeray If Rawdon Crawley's blow were 
not deliveied, Vanity Fair w r ould cease to be a 
woik of art That scene is the chief ganglion of the 
tale, and the discharge of energy from Rawdon's fist 
is the rewviid and consolation of the reader The 
end of Esmond is a yet wider excursion from the 
authors customary fields, the scene at Castlewood is 
pure Dumas , the great and wily English boriow'er has 
here borrowed from the great, unblushing French 
thief, as usual, he has borrowed admirably well, and 
the breaking of the sword rounds off the best of all 
his books with a manly, martial note But perhaps 
nothing can more strongly illustrate the necessity for 
marking incident than to compare the living fame 
of Bobtnson Ciusoc with the discredit of Clarissa 
Harlowe Clarissa is a book of a far more startling 
import, worked out, on a great canvas, with inimi- 
table couiage and unflagging art. It contains wit, 
character, passion, plot, conversations full of spirit 
and insight, letters sparkling with unstiamed humanity; 
and if the death of the heroine be somewha^rfrigid 
and artificial, the last days of the hero strike the 
only note of what we now call Byromsm, between 
the Elizabethans and Byron himself And yet a little 
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story of a shipwiecked sailor, wiih not a tenth part 
• of the style nor a thousandth part of the wisdom, 
e^lormg none of the arcana of humanity and de- 
prived of the perennial interest ol lose, goes on from 
edition to edition, ever young, while Clarnut lies upon 
the shelves unread ' A fnend of mine, a Welsh 
blacksmith, was twenty- five yeais old and could neither 
read nor wnte, when he hoard a chapter of Robinson 
read aloud 111 a farm kitchen Up to that moment he 
had sat content, huddled in his ignorance, but he left 
that fcirm another man There were dav-dicams, it 
appeared, divine day-dreams, written and punted and 
bound, and to be bought for money and enjoyed at 
pleasure Down lie sat that day, painfull) learned to 
read Welsh, and returned to borrow' the book It 
had been lost, nor could he find another ropy but 
one that w r as in English Down he sat once more, 
learned English, and at length, and with entire delight, 
read Robinson. It is like the story ol a love chase 
If he had heard a letter from Clarissa, would he 
have been fired with the same chivalrous ardour? 
I winder. Yet Clarissa has eveiy quality that can 
be shown in prose, one alone excepted — pictorial or 
picture- making romance. While Robinson depends, for 
the most part and with the overwhelming majority of 
its readers, on the charm of circumstance 

In the highest achievements of the art of words, the 
dramatic and the pictorial, the moral and romantic 
interest, rise and fall together by a common and organic 
law. Situation is animated with passion, passion clothed 
upon with situation Neither exists for itself, but each 
inheres indissolubly with the other. This is high art ; 
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and not only the holiest art possible in words, but the 
highest art of all, since it combines the greatest mass # 
and diversity of the dements of truth and pleasure. 
Such are epics, and the few prose tales that ha\e the 
epic weight Rut as from a school of woiks, aping the 
creative, incident and romance are ruthlessly discauled, 
so may character and drama be omitted or subordinated 
to romance. Theie is one book, for example, more 
generally loved than Shakespeare, that captivates m 
childhood, and still delights in age — I mean the Arabian 
Night \ — wheie you shall look in \am for moral* or for 
intellectual interest No human face or voice greets us 
among that wooden crowd of kings and gemes, sorcerers 
and beggarmen Adv entitle, on the most naked terms, 
furnishes loith the entcitainment and is found enough. 
Dumas approaches peihaps nearest of any modern to 
these Arabian authors in the purely mateual ('harm of 
some of his romances The earl) part of Monte Cnsio, 
dovyn to the finding of the tuasuie, is a piece of perfect 
storytelling, the man never bieathed who shared these 
moving incidents without a tremoi , and yet Faria is a 
thing of packthread and Dant&s little more than a name. 
The sequel is one long-drawn error, gloomy, bloody, 
unnatural and dull , but as for these early chapters, I do 
not believe there is another volume extant where you 
can breathe the same unmingled atmosphere of romance. 
It is very thin and light, to be sure, as on a high 
mountain , but it is brisk and clear and sunny in pro- 
portion. I saw the other day, with envy, an city and a 
very clever lady setting forth on a second or third voyage 
mto Monte Cnsto. Here are stories which powerfully 
affect the reader, which can be reperused at any age, 
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and wheie the characters are no ore than puppets 
'1 he bony fist of the show man visibly propels them, their 
springs are an open secret, their faces are of wood, their 
bellies filled with bran , and yet we thullinglv partake 
of their adventures And the point may be illustrated 
still further The last interview between I ucy and 
Richard Feveril is puic drama, more than that, it is 
the stiongest scene, since Shakespeare, in the English 
tongue Thur first meeting by the rivci, on the other 
hand, is pure romance, it has nothing to do with char- 
acter • it might happen to any othei boy oi niauh n, and 
be none the less delightful foi the change And yet I 
think he would be a bold man who diould choose 
between these passages finis, m the same book, we 
may have two scenes, each t apital in its order in the 
one, human passion, deep calling unto dup, shall utter 
its genuine \oice, m the second, accoiding circum- 
stances, like instruments in tunc, shall build up a trivial 
but desirable incident, such as w r c love to picfiguie for 
ourselves, and m the end, in spite of the eiitics, we 
may hesitate to give the piefereme to eitlur The one 
may ask more genius — I do not say it docs , but at least 
the other dwells as clearly m the mommy 

True romantic art, again, makes a romance of all 
things. It reaches into the highest abstraction of the 
ideal, it does not refuse the most pedestrian realism 
Robtnson Crusoe is as realistic as it is romantic; both 
qualities are pushed to an extreme, and neither suffers. 
Nor d*£s romance depend upon the material importance 
of the incidents 'lo deal with strong and deadly 
elements, banditti, pirates, war and murder, is to con- 
jure with great names, and, in the event of failure, to 
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double the disgrace The aruval of Haydn and Con- 
suelo at the Canon's villa is a very trifling incident ; yet * 
we may read a dozen boisterous stones from beginning 
to end, and not receive so fresh and stirring an im- 
pression of adventure It was the scene of Crusoe at 
the vwcck, if I remember rightly, that so bewitched my 
blacksmith. Nor is the fact surpnsmg. Every single 
.article the castaway recovers fiom the hulk is “a joy for 
, ever” to the man who leads of them They are the 
things that should be found, and the bare enumeration 
stirs the blood. I found a glimmer of the same interest 
the other day m a new book, The Sailors Siveetheart , 
by Mr Clatk Russell. The whole business of the bug 
Morning Star is very lightly felt and spiritedly written; 
but the clothes, the books and the money satisfy the 
reader’s mind like things to eat We are dealing here 
with the old cut-and-dry, legitimate interest of treasuie 
tiovc But even tieasure trove can be made dull. There 
are few people who have not groaned under the plethora 
of goods that fell to the lot of the S?c>tss Family Robtn - 
son , that dreary family They found article after article, 
creatme after creature, from milk kine to pieces of 
ordnance, a whole consignment , but no informing taste 
had presided over the selection, there was no smack or 
relish in the invoice, and these riches left the fancy 
cold. The box of goods m Verne’s Mysterious Island 
is another case in point there was no gusto and no 
glamour about that , it might have come from a shop 
But the two hundred and seventy - eight Australian 
sovereigns on board the Morning Star fell upon me 
like a surprise that I had expected, whole vistas of 
secondary stories, besides the > one in hand, radiated 
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forth from that discovery, as they radiate from a striking 
1 particular in life , and I was made foi the moment as 
ha!f>py as a reader has the right to he 

To come at all at the nature of this quality of 
romance, we must beai in mind the peculianty of our 
attitude to any art No art pioduces illusion , in the 
theatie we never forget that we are in the theatie , and 
while we read a stoiy, we sit wavering between two 
minds, now merely clapping our hands at the meat of 
the performance, now condescending to take an active 
part yi fancy with the characters This last is the 
triumph of ronnntic story telling : when the reader con- 
sciously plays at being the hero, the scene 1^ a good 
scene Now m character-studies the pleasure that we 
take is critical, we watch, we approve, wc Miule at in- 
congruities, we are moved to sudden heats of sympathy 
with courage, suffering or virtue Put the rhaiacttrs 
are still themselves, they are not us , the moic clearly 
they are depicted, the more widely do they stand away 
fiom us, the more impeiiously do they thrust us back 
into our place as a spectator. I cannot identify myself 
with Rawdon Crawley or with Eugene de Rastignac, 
for I have scaice a hope or fear m common with them. 
It is not character but incident that woos us out of our 
reserve. Something happens as we desire to have it 
happen to ourselves, some situation, that we have long 
dallied with m fancy, is realised in the story with enticing 
and appropriate details Then we forget the characters , 
then we push the hero aside; then we plunge into the 
tale inour own person and bathe in fresh experience ; 
and then, and then only, do we say we have been reading 
a romance. It is not only pleasurable things that w*e 
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imagine m our day-<Jreams , theio are lights in which we 
aie willing to contemplate e\en the idea of our own * 
death , wa>s in which it seems as if it would amuse us*to 
be cheated, wounded or calumniated It is thus possible 
to constiuct a story, even of tiagic mipoit, in which 
cveiy incident, detail and trick of ciicumstance shall be 
welcome to the leader’s thoughts Piction is to the 
grown man what pl.iy is to the child, it is thtre that he 
changes the atmospheie and tenor of his life, and when 
the game so < hum s w r ith his lane ) that he can join m it 
witii all his heart, when it pleases him with ever^turn, 
when he loves to lerall it and dwells upon its ie( ollertion 
with entue dt light, fiction is called lomance 

Walter Scott is out and awa> the king of the romantics. 
The Lady of the Lake 1ms no indisputable claim to be a 
poem bevond the inherent fitness and desirability of the 
tale It is just such a story as a man would make up 
for himself, walking, m the best health and temper, 
through just such scenes as it is laid m Hence it is 
that a cliai m dwells undefinable among these slovenly 
verses, as the unseen cuckoo fills the mountains with his 
note; hence, c\en after we have flung the book aside, 
the scenen and adventures remain present to the mind, 
a new T and green possession, not unworthv of that beauti- 
ful name, The Lady of the Lake , or that direct, romantic 
opening- one of the most spirited and poetical in 
literature— “ The stag at eve had drunk his fill” The 
same strength and the same weaknesses adorn and dis- 
figure the novels. In that ill-written, ragged book, The 
Pirate , the hgure of Cleveland— cast up by the sea 'on 
the resounding foieland of Dunrossness— moving, with 
the blood on his hands and the Spanish words on his 
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tongue, among the simple islanders -^-singing a serenade 
under the window of his Shetland mistress- is conceived 
in the very highest manner of lonuutit invention The 
words of his song, “Through gioves of palm,” sung m 
such a scene and by such a lo\ei, fluid), as m a nut- 
shell, the emphatic contrast upon which the tale is built 
In Guy Manncnn g, again, e\ci> incident is d« lightful to 
the imagination, and the scene when I lari) Bern am 
lands at Ellangowan is a model instance of romantic 
method. 

“‘ire number the tune well,* ht sa>s, ‘though I can- 
not guess what should at picsi nt so stiongly iccall it to 
my memory ’ He took his flageolet fiom his pocket and 
played a simple melody Apparently the tune awoke 
the coiresponding associations of a damsel . She 
immediately took up the song— 

“ 4 Art Lhcst the links* of horth, she •aH , 

()i are they tht i ioiks of l)tt, 

Oi the lioun) woods id Wanoih Iliad 
That I bo fain would sll 

“ ‘By heaven 1 5 said Bertram, 1 it is the vcr> ballad 

On this quotation two remarks fall to be nude Fir at, 
as an instance of modern feeling for romance, this 
famous touch of the flageolet and the old song is selected 
by Miss Braddon for omission Miss Braddon’s idea 
of a story, like Mrs Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg, 
were something strange to have expounded As a 
matter of personal e.xpencnce, Meg’s appeal ance to old 
Mr. I^rtram on the road, the ruins of Derncleugh, the 
scene of the flageolet, and the Dominie's recognition of 
Harry, are the four strong notes that continue to ring 
in the mind after the book is laid aside- The second 
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point is still more qmous. The reader will observe a 
mark of excision m the passage as quoted by me. Well, 
here is how it runs in the original . “a damsel, who, 
close behind a fine spring about half-way down the 
descent, and which had on( e supplied the castle with 
water, was engaged m bleaching linen ” A man who 
gave in such copy would be discharged fiom the staff 
of a daily paper Scott has forgotten to piepare the 
leader for the piesence of the “damsel”, he has for- 
gotten to mention the spring and its lelation to the ruin, 
and now, fact to fa(e with Ins omission, instead of 
tiymg back and staitmg fair, crams all this matter, tail 
foremost, into a single shambling sentence It is not 
merely bad English, or bad style , it is abominably bad 
nariative besides 

Ceitamly the contiast is remarkable, and it is one 
that thiows a stiong light upon the subject of this paper 
For here we ha\e a man of the finest creative instinct 
touching with perfect certainty and charm the romantic 
lunctures of his story , and We find him utterly careless, 
almost, it would seem, incapable, in the technical matter 
of style, and not only frequently w r eak, but frequently 
wrong in points of diama In character parts, indeed, 
and pai Ocularly in the Scotch, he was delicate, strong 
and truthful, but the trite, obliterated features of too 
many of his heroes have already wearied two generations 
of readers At times his characters Will speak with 
something far beyond propriety w’lth a true heroic note ; 
but on the next page they will be wading wearijy for- 
ward with an ungrammatical and undramatic rigmarole 
of words. The man w r ho could conceive and write the 
character of Elspelh of the Oraigburnfoot, as Scott has 
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conceived and written it, had not onty splendid romantic, 
but splendid tragic gifts How comes it, then, that he 
cdbld so often fob us off with languid, inarticulate 
twaddle ? 

It seems to me that the explanation is to be found m 
the very quality of his ^uprising merits As Ins books 
are play to the leader, so were they pla> to him He 
conjured up the romantic with delight, but he had 
haxdly patience to describe it He was a great da>- 
dreamer, a &eer of fit and beautiful and humorous \ lsions, 
but h^idly a gieat artist : hardly, in the manful sense, 
an artist at all He pleased himself, and so he pleases 
us. Of the pleasmes of Ins ait he tasted fully hut of 
its toils and vigils and distresses ne\er man knew less 
A great romantic — an idle child 
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Wh ha\e rcruitl) - enpiycd a quite peculiar pleasure, 
hearing, in some detail, the opinions, about the art they 
practice, of Mr Walter Besant and Mr Henry James , 
two niLii certainly of \eiy different calibre Mr James 
so precise of outline, so cunning of fence, so scrupulous 
of finish, and Mr. Besant so genial, so friendly, with 
so pciiuasne and humorous a vein of whim Mr. James 
the vuy type of the delibeiate artist, Mr Besant the 
impersonation of good nature. That such doctors 
should differ will excite no great surprise, but one 
point m which they seem to agree fills me, I confess, 
w r ith wonder For they are both content to talk about 
the “art of fiction”, and Mr. Besant, waxing exceed- 
ingly bold, goes on to oppose this so-called “art of 
fiction” to the “art of poetry” By the art of poetry 
he can mean nothing but the art of verse, an art of 
handicraft, and only comparable with the art of prose, 
for that heat and height of sane emotion w T hich we 
agree to call by the name of poetry, is but a Ijjprtine 

1 Thi* paper, which does not otherwise fit the present volume, 
is lepnntecl here as the proper continuation of the last. 
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and vagrant quality, present, at times, in any art, more 
* often absent from thmi all, too seldom piesent 111 the 
piOse novel, too frequently absent from the ode and 
epic Fiction is in the same case, it is no substantive 
ait, but an element which enters laigcly into all the 
aits but architecture * Homer, Woidswnrth, Phidias, 
Hogarth, and Solum, all deal in fiction, and jet I do 
not suppose that cither Hogarth or Saluni, to mention 
but these two, entered in any degiee into ihe scope ol 
Mr. Bcsanps intuesting lecture or Mr Janus’s 1 banning 
essay ^ The art of fiction, then, regarded as a dt fimtion, 
is both too ample and too scanty IaI me suggest 
another, let me suggest that wh.it both Mi James 
and Mr. Besant had in uew was neither 111c nc noi less 
than the ait of narrative 

But Mr Besant is anxious to speak solely of tl the 
modern English novel,’’ the stay and breadwinner of 
Mr Mudic , and in the authoi of the most pleasing 
novel on that roll, All Sorts and Condition j of Men, 
the desire is natural enough I can conceive, then, that 
he would hasten to propose two additions, and read 
thus : the ait of fictitious narrative in prose 

Now the fact of the existence of the modern English 
novel is not to be denied , materially, with its three 
volumes, leaded tvpe, and gilded letlumg, it is easily 
distinguishable from other forms of htuaturc, but to 
talk at all fruitfully of any branch of ait, it is needful 
to build our definitions on some more fundamental 
giound then binding Why, then, are we to add “in 
prose The Odyssey appears to me the best of 
romances; The Lady of the Lake to stand high in 
the second order, and Chaucer's talcs and piologues 
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to contain more of # the matter and art of the modem 
English novel than the whole tteasury of Mr Mudie 
Whether a nairative be written in blank veise or the 
Spenserian stanza, in the long period of Gibbon or the 
chipped phrase of Charles Reade, the principles of the 
art of nanative must be equally observed. The choice 
of a noble and swelling style in prose affects the 
problem of nanation in the same way, if not to the 
same degiee, as the choice of measured verse , for both 
imply a closer synthesis of events, a higher key of 
dialogue, and a moie picked and stalely stisyn of 
words. If you are to refuse Don Juan , it is hard 
to see whv you should include Zano?n or (to bracket 
works of very different value) 1'he Scarlet Letter , and 
by what discrimination are you to open >our doors 
to The Pilgrim's Progress and dose them on The 
Faery Queen? To bring things closer home. I will 
here propound to Mr Iiesant a conundium. A narra- 
tive called Paradise Lost was written in English verse 
by one John Milton, what was it then? It was next 
translated b> Chateaubriand into french prose, and 
what was it then ? Lastly, the French translation was, 
by some inspired compatnot of George Gilfillan (and of 
mine) turned bodily into an English novel; and, in 
the name of clearness, what was it then? 

But, once more, why should we add “fictitious”? 
The leason why is obvious The reason why not, if 
something more recondite, does not want foi weight. 
The art of nanative, in fact, is the same, whether it is 
applied to the selection and illustration of a ldff serifes 
of events or of an imaginary series. Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (a work of cunning and inimitable art) owes 
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its success to the same technical # nianueu vies as (let 
• us say) Tom Jouei : the clear conception of certain 
chiracteis of man, the choice and presentation of coitain 
incidents out ot a great number that offered, and the 
invention (yes, imention) and preservation of a ceitam 
key in dialogue. In which these things are done with 
the more art — in which with the grcatei air of natuie — 
readers will difteiently judge. Boswi ll’s is, indeed, a very 
special case, and almost a generic , hut it is not only 
m Boswell, it is m every biography with any salt of life, 
it is 1$ evuy histoiy where events and men, rather than 
ideas, are presented — m Tacitus, in Carlyle, m Michelet, 
in Macaulay — that the novelist will find many of his own 
methods most conspicuously and adroitly handled He 
will find besides that he, who is free — who has the light 
to invent or steal a missing incident, who has the right, 
more precious still, of wholesale omission — is frequently 
defeated, and, with ail his advantages, lo<*us a less 
strong lmpicssion of reality and passion Mr James 
utters his mind with a becoming fervoui on the sanctity 
of tiuth to the novelist , on a more careful elimination 
truth will seem a word of ver> debateable propnetv, not 
only for the labouis of the novelist, but for those of the 
historian. No art — to use the daring phrase of Mr 
James — can successfully “ compete with life 11 , and the 
art that seeks to do so is condemned to perish montibus 
avits Life goes before us, infinite in complication , 
attended by the most various and surprising meteors; 
appealing at once to the eye, to the ear, to the mind — 
the seat of wonder, to the touch — so thrilhngly delicate, 
and to the belly — so imperious when starved. It com- 
bines and employs m its manifestation the method and 
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matenal, not of on^ait only, but of all the aits, Music 
is but an arbitraiy trifling with a few of life’s majestic * 
chords, painting is bet a shadow of its pageantry* of 
light and colour ; literatim, does but drily indicate that 
wealth of incident, of moial obligation, of virtue, vice, 
aition, rapture and agony, with which it teems To 
“compete with life,” whose sun we cannot look upon, 
whose passions and diseases waste and slay us — to com- 
pete with the flavour of wine, the beauty of the dawn, 
the s( orching of fire, the bitterness of death and separa- 
tion— heie is, indeed, a projected escalade of heaven, 
here aie, indeed, labours for a Hercules in a dress coat, 
aimed with a pen and a die tumaiy to depict the passions, 
aimed with a tube of superior flake-white to paint the 
poitiait of the insufferable sun No art is true m this 
sense none can “compete with lik ’’ not even history, 
built indeed of indisputable facts, but these fads robbed 
of then vhacity and sting , so that even when w T e lead 
of the sack of a city or the fall of an empire, we are 
surprised, and justly commend the authors talent, if our 
pulse be quickened And mark, for a last diffeientia, 
that this quickening of the pulse is, m almost every case, 
purely agreeable , that these phantom reproductions of 
experience, even at their most acute, convey decided 
pleasure , while experience itself, in the 1 cockpit of life, 
can torture and slay 

What, then, is the object, what the method, of an art, 
and what the source of its power ? The whole secret is 
that no art does “compete with life” Man’s one 
method, whether he reasons or creates, is to half-shut his 
eyes against the dazzle and confusion of reality. The 
arts, like arithmetic and geometry, turn away their eyes 
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from the gross, coloured and niobjc nature at our ftet, 
and regard instead a certain figminlaiy abstiactiun 
(Geometry will tell us of a cuclc\ a thing never seen in 
nature, asked about a green link or an non urcle, it 
lays its hand upon its mouth So with the aits Taint- 
ing, mefully computing sunshine and flako-whiti , gives 
up truth of coloui, as it had aluailv given up itluf and 
movement and instead of vying with natiue ai tango; a 
scheme of harmonious tints Literature, above aU m its 
most typical mood, the mood of nariative, s»milail) decs 
the direct challenge and puisnes instead an independent 
and creative ann So fai as it imitate - at .ill, it lmilaies 
not life but speech not the facts of human destui), but 
the emphasis and the suppiessions with whieh theh n man 
actoi tells of them The real art that dealt with life 
directly was that ot the first nun who told then stones 
lound the savage campfire Oui art is m < upied, and 
bound to be occupied, not so much m making stones 
true as m making them typical , not so muc h in captur- 
ing the lineaments of each fact, as in marshalling all of 
them towards a common end For the wcitei of im- 
pressions, all foicible but all disc lect, which life presents, 
it substitutes a certain artihcul series of mipussions, all 
indeed most feebly repiesented, but all aiming at the 
same effect, all eloquent of the same idea, all chiming 
together like consonant notes in music or like the 
graduated tints in a good picture I'rom all its chapters, 
from all its pages, fiom all its sentences, the well-wuttcn 
novel echoes and re-echoes its one creative and control- 
ling thought, to this must every incident and character 
contnbute, the style must have been pitched in unison 
with this , and if there is anywhere a word that looks 
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another way, the b(jok would be stronger, clearer, and 
(I had almost said) fuller without it Life is monstrous, 
infinite, illogical, abrupt and poignant, a work of rftt, 
in comparison, is neat, finite, self-contained, rational, 
flowing and emasculate Life imposes by brute energy, 
like inarticulate thunder , art catches the car, among the 
far louder noises of experience, like an air artificially 
made by a discreet musician. A pioposition of geometry 
does not compete with life , and a proposition of 
geometry is a fair and luminous parallel for a work of 
art lJoth are reasonable, both untrue to the £rude 
fact, both inhere in nature, neither lepiesents it The 
novel, which is a woik of ait, exists, not by its resem- 
blam os to life, w hich are forced and material, as a shoe 
must still consist of leather, but b> its immeasurable 
difference from life, which is designed and significant, 
and is both the method and the meaning of the woik. 

The life of man is not the subject of no\els, but the 
inexhaustible magazine from which subjects are to be 
selected , the name of these is legion ; and with each 
new subject — for here again 1 must differ by the whole 
width of hta\en from Mi James — the true artist will 
\ary his method and change the point of attack. That 
which was in one case an excellence, will become a 
defect in another ; what was the making of one book,' 
will in the next be impel tinent or dull. First each 
no\el, and then each class of novels, exists by and for 
itself. I will take, for instance, three mam classes, 
which are fairly* distinct’ first, the novel of adventure, 
which appeals to certain almost sensual and* quite # 
illogical tendencies in man , second, the novel of char- 
acter, which appeals to our intellectual appieciation of 
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man’s foibles and mingled and wconstant motives; 
and third, the dramatic novel, winch deals with the 
same stuff as the serious theatic, and appeals to our 
emotional natuie and moral judgment 

And first for the novel of adventure Mr James 
refers, with singular generosity of praise, to a little book 
about a quest for hidden treasme , but he lets fall, bv 
the way, some rather startling words In this book he 
misses what he calls the “ immense luxury 11 of being 
' able to quarrel with his authoi The luxui), If) most of 
us, is •to lay by our judgment, to be submerged by the 
tale as by a billow, and only to awake, and b* gin to 
distinguish and find fault, when the piece is ovei and 
the volume laid aside Still more lemarkable is Mr 
James’s reason He cannot criticise the author, as he 
goes, “because,” says he, comparing it with another 
work, “/ have been a child \ but I have never hen on a 
quest for buried treasure” Hne is, indeed, a wilful 
paradox; for if he has never been cm a quest for buned 
treasure, it can be demonstrated that he has never been 
a child There never was a child (unless Master James) 
but has hunted gold, and been a pirate, and a military 
commander, and a bandit of the mountains , but has 
fought, and suffered shipvueck and pnson, and imbrued 
its little hands in gore, and gallantly letriewd the lost 
battle, and triumphantly protcc ted innocence and beauty. 
Elsewhere m his essay Mr James has piolestcd with 
excellent reason against too nanow a conception of ex- 
perien<^ ; for the born artist, he contends, the “ faintest 
hints of life ” are converted into revelations ; and it will 
be found true, I believe, in a majority of cases, that the 
artist writes with more gusto and effect of those things 
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which he ha* on]} fished to do, than of those which he 
has done Desire is a wonderful telescope, and Pispah 
the btst observatory. Now, while it is true that nei titer 
Mr James nor the author of the work in question has ever, 
in the fleshly sense, gone questing after gold, it is prob- 
able that both have ardently desnod and fondly imagined 
the details of such a life in )outhful day-dreams , and the 
authoi, c minting upon that, and well aware (cunning and 
low-minded man ! ) that this class of interest, having been 
frequently tieated, finds a readily accessible and beaten 
road to the sympathies of the reader, addressed himself 
thioughout to the building up and circu instantiation of 
this bovish clieani Character to the boy is a sealed 
book foi him, a pirate is a beard, a pair of w r ule 
trouseis and a libeial complement of pistols The 
author, for the sake of circu instantiation and because he 
was himself more or less grown up, admitted character, 
within certain limits, into his design , but only within 
certain limits Had the same puppets figured m a 
scheme of another sort, they had been drawn to very 
different puipose, for in this elementary novel of ad- 
venture, the characters need to be presented with but 
one c'lass of qualities— the wailike and formidable So 
as the y appear insidious m d< ceit and fatal in the com- 
bat, they have saved their end Danger is the matter 
with w'hich this class of novel deals , fear, the passion 
with which it idly trifles , and the chaiacters aie por- 
trayed only so far as they lealise the sense of dangei and 
provoke the sympathy of fear To add more traits, to be 
too clever, to start the hare of moral or intellectual Interest 
while w r e are running the fox of material interest, is not 
to enrich but to stultify your tale. The stupid reader will 
only be offended, and the clever reader lose the scent. 
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The novel of character has this ^hflbi once ftom all 
•others that it lequnes no coherency of plot, and few 
tin? reason, as in the case of Gil 7 >/ar, it is sometimes 
called the novel of adventure It turns on the humours 
of the persons represented, these are, to be suie, em- 
bodied in incidents but the incidents themselves, being 
* tributary, need not march in a piogtcssion, and the 
chaiacters mav be statically shown As the) enter, so 
they nia) go out , the) must be consistent, but they 
need not grow Here Mr James will recognise the 
note qf much of his own work hr Heals, for the most 
part, the statics of character, studying it at rest or only 
gently moved; and, with his usual delicate and just 
artistic instinct, he avoids those strongn passions whw h 
would deform the attitudes he loves to study, and change 
his sitters from the humorists of ordinary life to the 
brute forces and bare t>pcs of more emotional moments 
I11 his recent / uthor of Belli affio, so just in conception, 
so nimble and neat in workmanship, strong passion is 
indeed employed , but observe that it is not displayed 
Even in the heroine the woiking of the passion is sup- 
pressed , and the great stiuggle, the true tiagcd), the schie- 
h-faire , passes unseen behind the panels of a locked door 
The delectable invention of the young visitor is intro- 
duced, consciousl) or not, to this end that Mr James, 
true to his method, might avoid the scene of passion. 
I trust no reader will suppose me guilty of undervaluing 
this little masterpiece I mean merely that it belongs to 
one marked class of novel, and that it would have been 
very differently conceived and treated had it belonged to 
that other marked class, of which 1 now proceed to speak 

I take pleasure m calling the dramatic novel by that 
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name, because it enables me to point out by the way 
a strange and peculiarly English misconception It is 
sometimes supposed that the drama consists of incident 
It consists of passion, which gives the actor his oppor- 
tunity , and that passion must progressively inciease, 
or the actor, as the piece proceeded, would be unable 
to carry the audience from a lower to a higher pitch of 
interest and emotion A good senous pla> must there- 
foie be found( d on one of the passionate cruee c of life, 
where duty and inclination come nobly to the giapple, 
and the same is true of what I call, for that reason, the 
diam itic novel I will instance a few worthy specimens, 
all of our own day and language , Meiedith’s Rhoda 
Fleming that wonderful and painful book, long out of 
print, 1 and hunted for at bookstalls like an Aldme, 
Hardy's Fair of Blue Eyes , and two of Charles 
Reade’s, Gaunt and the Double Marriage , 

originally called White Lies, and founded (by an 
accident quaintly favourable to my nomenclature) on a 
play by Maquet, the partner of the great Dumas In 
this kind of novel the closed door of The Author oj 
Belt/affio must be broken open, passion must appear 
upon the scene and utter its last woid , passion is the 
be-all and the end all, the plot and the solution, the 
protagonist and the deus ex tnaehinh in one The 
characters may come anyhow 7 upon the stage* we do 
not care, the point is, that, before they lea\e it, they 
shall become transfigured and raised out of themselves 
by passion It may be pait of the design to dr^r thejn 
with detail ; to depict a full-length character, and then 
behold it melt and change in the furnace of emotion 
1 Now no longer so, thank Heaven > 
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But there is no obligation of the scyt, nice poitiaiture 
> is not required, and we are content to accept mete 
abStract types, so they be stiongly and sinccu lv mo\ed 
A novel of this class may be even great, and yu contain 
no individual figuie, it may begical, bemuse ltdiqflajs 
the workings of the pertinbed heart and the impusonal 
utteiance of passion , and with an artist of the second 
class it is, indeed, even more hkelv to Ik gimt, when 
the issue has thus been narrowed and the whole foire of 
the venter’s mind directed to passion alone Clr eincss 
again* which hrfs its fair field m the novel of elniaclct, 
is debaried all entiy upon this more solemn theatre A 
far-fetched motive, an ingenious evasion of the issue, a 
witty instead of a passionate turn, offend us like an 
insincerity. All should be plain, all stiaightforwaid to 
the end. Hence it is that, in Rhoda luenun*, Mrs 
Lovell raises such lesentinuit m the reader, her motives 
are too flimsy, her wavs arc too cquiv ocal, for the weight 
and strength of her suiroundings. Hence the hot in- 
dignation of the reader when Balzac, after having begun 
the Duchesse de Langeais in turns of strong if some- 
what swollen passion, cuts the knot by the deiangunent 
of the hero’s clock Such personages and incidents belong 
to the novel of chaiactcr, they are out of place m the 
high society of the passions , when the passions aie intro- 
duced in art at their full height, we look to sec them, 
not baffled and impotently striving, as in life, but toweling 
above circumstance and acting substitutes for fate 
And here I can imagine Mr James, with his lucid 
sense, 8> intervene To much of what I have said he 
would apparently demur , m much he w r ould, somewhat 
impatiently, acquiesce. It may be true; but it is not 
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what he desired te say or to hear said He spoke of 
the finished picture and its north when done , I, of the 11 
brushes, the palette, and the north light lie uttered 
his \iews m the tone and for the ear of good society, 
1, with the emphasis and technicalities of the obtrusive 
student But the point, 1 may reply, not merely to 
amuse the public, but to offer helpful advice to the 
young writei And the young writer will not so much 
be helped by genial pictures of what an art may aspire 
to at its highest, as by a true idea of what it must be on 
the lowest terms The best that we can say to <mn is 
this Let him choose a motive, whether of character 
or passion , caiefully construct his plot so that every 
incident is an lllestiation of the motive, and every 
propel ty employed shall bear to it a near relation of 
congiuity or contrast, avoid a sub plot, unless, as some- 
times m Shakespeare, the sub-plot be a reversion or 
complement of the main intrigue , sufiei not his stjle to 
flag below the level of the argument, pitch the key of 
conversation, not with any thought of how men talk in 
parlouis, but with a single eye to the degree of passion 
he maj' be e ailed on to express , and allow neither him- 
self in the narrative nor any character in the course of 
the dialogue, to utter one sente nee that is not part and 
paicel of the business of the story or the discussion 
of the problem involved. Let him not regret if this 
shortens his book, it will be better so, for to add 
irrelevant matter is not to lengthen but to bury. Let 
him not mind if he miss a thousand qualities, so^that he 
keeps unflaggingly in pursuit of the one he has chosen. 
Let him not care particularly if he miss the tone of 
conversation, the pungent material detail of the day’s 
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manners, the reproduction of the atmosphcie ami the 
' environment These elements are not essential a no\el 
may be excellent, and ye* have none of them , a passion 
or a character is so mm li the be ttei depi< ted as it rises 
clearer from material circumstance In this age of the 
particular, let him remember the agi s of the abstract, 
the great books of the past, the* bia\e men th.it li\ed 
before Shakespeare and before Balzac And as the 
root of the whole matter, let him bear m mind that his 
novel is not a transcript of life, to be judged by its 
exactitude , but a simplification of some side or point of 
life, to stand or fall by its signific ant simplicity For 
although, in great men, woiking upon gieat rnotnes, 
what we observe and admire is often their complexity, 
yet underneath appearances the truth icmams un- 
changed that simplification was their method, and 
that simplicity is thur c vcellence. 


II 

Since the abo\c was winun another novelist has 
entered repeatedly the lists of theoiv one well worthy 
of mention, Mr W. I) Howells, and none ever < ouehed 
a lance with narrower comic turns llh own work and 
those of his pupils and masters singly occupy his mind , 
he is the bondslave, the zealot of his school , he dreams 
of an advance in art like what there is in science, he 
thinks of past things as radically dead, he thinks a 
form c^n be outlived a strange immersion m his own 
history, a strange forgetfulness of the hi&tory of the 
race 1 Meanwhile, by a glance at his own w T orks (could 
he see them with the eager eyes of his readers) much of 
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this illusion would Jpe dispelled For while he holds all 
the poor little orthodoxies of the day — no poorer andLno * 
smallu than those of yesterday or to-morrow, poor and 
small, indeed, only so far as they are exclusive— the 
living quality of much that he has done is of a contrary, 

I had almost said of a heretical, complexion A man, 
as 1 lead him, of an originally strong romantic bent— a 
certain glow of roiqjpce still resides in many of his 
books, and lends them their distinction As by acci- 
dent he runs out and revels m the exceptional, and 
it is then, as often as not, that his reader rejoices 
— justly, as I contend For in all this excessive 
eagerness to be centrally human, is there not one 
central human tiling that Mi Howells is too often 
tempted to neglect 1 mean himself? A poet, a 
finished artist, a man in love with the appearances 
of life, a cunning readei of the mmd, he has other 
passions and aspirations than those he loves to draw. 
And why should he suppress himself and do such 
teveience to the Lemuel Barkers 7 The obvious is not 
of necessity the normal , fashion rules and deforms , the 
majority lail tamely into the contemporary shape, and 
thus attain, in the eyes of the true observer, only a 
higher power of insignificance , and the danger is lest, 
in seeking to draw the normal, a man should draw the 
null, and write the novel of society instead of the 
zomance of man. 
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